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Pioneers of the Nineteenth-Century 
Scholastic Revival in Italy * 


by Bernardino M. Bonansea, O. F. M. 


lik VITALITY and the renewed strength shown by 

scholasticism during the past century constitute one of 
the most obvious and important aspects of the philosophical 
history of our era. This resurgence of scholastic philosophy 
has had various causes, but the most important of them is 
undoubtedly the actual work of certain European thinkers, 
particularly in Italy. The movement towards a revived scho- 
lasticism in Italy has an especial importance, for it was the 
work of its leaders that set a pattern for the restoration of 
scholasticism in other countries, ineluding the United States. 
The leading figures in this movement and various aspects of 
their work have been the subject of many investigations and 
publications. Nevertheless, by the very nature of things, the 
complete story has not yet been told, certain errors and mis- 
conceptions are still current, the contributions of various men 
have not yet been given due recognition. and there is need, 


* The writer wishes to express his gratitude to the Right Reverend Magr. 
John K. Ryan, professor of philosophy at the Catholic University of 
America, for his guidance and assistance in the preparation of this article. 
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especially in English, for a systematic and chronological account 
of what was done by the pioneer Italian neo-scholastics. To 
supply this last is the chief purpose of this article. 

Certain thinkers whose names do not appear in the various 
histories of philosophy, or even in some monographs on the 
scholastic revival, will be brought forth and given special 
attention in this study. At a time when scholasticism had lost 
its appeal for some and when the prejudices against it were so 
strong as to destroy in many others all hope for the future, these 
men had the courage and the ability to stand against the 
general movement of thought and the dominant forces of their 
time. They showed that the doctrines of the great schoolmen 
had not lost their truth, that scholasticism was not merely of 
antiquarian interest, that it could apply to the solution of new 
problems and that it could make use of modern scientific 
discoveries. Their pioneer efforts led directly to Pope Leo 
XITI’s epochal eneyelical Aeternt Patris, issued in 1879. In 
view of this, the decisive role played by these lesser known men 
deserves consideration and eredit. 

To the country of St. Thomas Aquinas, six centuries after the birth 
of the great Doctor, was reserved the honor of being the cradle of 
contemporary neo-scholastiec philosophy. When Thomism, although 
ignored by the marching century and abandoned even in ecclesiastical 
circles, continued to live in the silence of a few religious communities, 


some voices made themselves heard in Italy and called men’s minds 
back to it. 


With these words, in an article in the Revue néo-scolastique de 
Philosophie, Msgr. A. Pelzer opens his study on the Italian 
initiators of contemporary neo-Thomism.’ 

The truth of this statement has been confirmed by all authori- 
tative writers on the revival of scholasticism in the nineteenth 


Cf, A. Pelzer, “ Les initiateurs italiens du Néo-Thomisme Contemporain,” 
Revue néo-scolastique de Philosophie, XVIII (1911), 230-254. This trans- 
lation and other translations to follow are the author’s. 
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century. However, it should be understood that when they 
speak about the revival of scholasticism, they mean more 
precisely the revival of Thomistie philosophy. Scholasticism 
as such had remained alive in Spain long before its restoration 
in Italy. 

A difficult task confronts the historian of scholastic philos- 
ophy when he endeavors to point out the men that contributed 
the most to the scholastic revival in Italy, and especially the 
pioneers of this movement. If we are to believe what Cardinal 
Gonzalez says in his Historia de la Filosofia, “the name of 
Gaetano Sanseverino is the first that presents itself to us when 
we are speaking about the revival of St. Thomas in modern 
Italy.” * In its criticism of this work, the Civilta Cattolica 
made a strong protest against the statement and claimed priority 
for two Italian Jesuits over Sanseverino in the revival.’ After 
a long discussion on the dates of the writings of the authors 
concerned, the Civilfa concluded that if we consider on the one 
hand the effects produced by the famous periodical Sctenza e 
Fede* as the beginning of the revival of Thomistic philosophy, 
then Fr. Liberatore and Fr. Taparelli must be given the credit 
of having been the pioneers in this movement much more so 
than Sanseverino. The reason is that up to 1848, the year of 
the Italian revolution, they contributed to the periodical many 
articles on strictly philosophical matters before and together 
utth Sanseverino. If we consider on the other hand, the 
Civilta goes on to say, the works published separately by the 
three men, then again Fr. Liberatore and Fr. Taparelli have 
priority over Sanseverino. Their works were known already in 


*(f. Z. Gonzalez y Diaz-Tunon, O. P., Histoire de la Philosophie, trans. 
by P. de Pascal ( Paris, 1891), IV, 427. 

* (Cf. Civilta Cattolica, Ser. XTV, vol. X (1891), 580. 

‘Scienza e Fede was started in Naples in 1841 by Canon Gaetano 
Sanseverino, and continued until 1888 with a total of 152 volumes. How- 
ever, vol. 100 was never published. 
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1840, while Sanseverino’s first work appeared only in 1853, 
thirteen years later.° 

The conclusions arrived at by the Civilta Cattolica were 
henceforth considered as definite by the historians of Thomism 
in Italy.° Nobody arose to contradict their statement until 
1908, when Msgr. A. Masnovo, in a series of masterly articles, 
published both in the Revue néo-scolaslique de Philosophie of 
that year ‘ and in the Rivista di filosofia neoscolastica of Milan 
in the years immediately after,” proved that Gonzalez and the 
Civita Cattolica were both wrong. He also showed that the 
writers in the Crvilta Cattolica based their statement on false 
presumptions. 

Msgr. Masnovo reminded the writers of the Civilta Cattolica 


® Civ. Catt., loc. cit., 591. 

* Thus for example, Hugo A. Hurter, 8. J., in his Nomenclator Literarius 
theologiae catholicae, vol. III, col. 1212, n. 3, quotes Morgott, Lit. Handw., 
1892, col. 666, as saying: [The Inslitutiones of Fr. Liberatore] “ was the 
first text book of philosophy according to the spirit and the principles of 
St. Thomas, It became afterwards the source and model of innumerable 
other text books in all Europe.” However C. Besse, in his book Deur centres 
du mouvement thomiste, Rome et Louvain (Paris, 1902) seems to ignore the 
statement of the Civilta Cattolica, and admits at least implicitly that G. 
Sanseverino was the initiator of the Thomistic restoration. We shall see 
below what is to be thought of his account of Sanseverino’s conversion to 
Thomism. 

7Cf. A. Masnovo, “ Le pére Liberatore fut-il thomiste de 1840 & 18507,” 
Revue néo-scolastique de Philosophie, XV (1908), 518-526. 

*Cf. A. Masnovo, “ L’opera del Liberatore dal 1840 al 1850,” Rivista di 
Filosofia neoscolastica, 1 (1909), n. 1; “ Brevi note sulla storia della 
restaurazione tomistica in Italia,” ibid., n. 4; “ Nuovi contributi alla storia 
del neotomismo,” ibid., IT (1910), n. 1; “Il ecanonico Vincenzo Buzzetti e 
la rinnovazione tomistica in Italia,” ibid., n. 3; “ bl prof. Giov. Gentile e il 
tomixmo italiano dal 1850 al 1900,” ibid., IV (1912), n. 1, 2, 4; “* Vineenzo 
Buzzetti e Félicité Robert de La Mennais,” ibid., XII (1920), n. 1; “ Serafino 
Sordi, Antonio Rosmini e qualehe moderno,” tbid., n. 2; “Serafino Sordi e 
Vincenzo Gioberti,” tbid., XITT (1921), n. Vincenzo Gioberti e Baldas- 
sarre Masdeu,” ibid., n. 2; “ Vincenzo Gioberti e Salvatore Roselli,” XIV 
(1922), mn. 1. All these articles and the article mentioned above in n. 7 
have been collected by Msgr. Masnovo in a book published under the title 
Il Neo-tomismo in Italia (Milan, 1923). It is to this book that henceforth 
we shall refer the reader in the course of the present article. 
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tirst of all that the Jnstitutiones Logicae et Metaphystcae and 
the Hlementi di Filosofia of Fr. Liberatore had various editions 
and were successively revised by the author.’ He then submitted 
to a serious criticism three editions of the [nstitutiones, which 
appeared respectively in Naples, 1842, Turin, 1845, and Milan, 
1846, and the third revised edition of the Elementi published 
in Modena in 1851, and proved that Fr. Liberatore did not 
profess Thomism during the period between 1840 and 1850. 
During the first part of this period, from 1840 to 1846, the 
Tnstitutiones show a rather eclectic trend, in which the influence 
of the French philosopher, Vietor Cousin, upon Fr. Liberatore 
is manifest. Thus, when he deals with the elements or sub- 
stantial principles of bodies, he makes no mention of the 
hylomorphism, the pivot of all Thomistic cosmology. Fr. 
Liberatore is somewhat sceptical about the whole question, and 
even expresses a doubt as to the ability of the human mind to 
reach a satisfactory solution of this problem.'® In anthropology 
he shows the same sceptical attitude in connection with the 
question of the union of the soul and the body. It is true that 
he lays down certain principles that underlie St. Thomas's 
doctrine of a substantial union, but he abstains from giving an 
explanation of the mode in which this union is effected, on the 


* The Institutiones Logicae et Metaphysicae was published first at Naples 
in 1840 by R. Tramater. Within a few years many other editions were 
made both in Latin and in Italian. By 1855 there were eight editions in 
Latin and nine in Italian, besides a Latin edition printed in Milan with- 
out Fr, Liberatore’s consent, and another, also in Latin, printed in Louvain 
after the eighth Roman edition. Cf. Civ. Catt., Ser. XIV, vol. X (1891), 
588, 592. The Elementi di Filosofia, published in 1846, had a second edition 
in 1850 (Naples), and a fifth edition in 1852 (Naples). 

'? Fr, Liberatore concludes the discussion on the elements of the body: 
“definitum controversiae huius iudicium sapientioribus relinquendum 
dneimus, praesertim cum quaestio praesens earum fortasse sit quas 
impervias humano ingenio natura voluit.” IJnatitutiones Logicae et Meta- 
physicae (Naples, 1842), II, 78; (Turin, 1845), p. 245; (Milan, 1846), p. 
213. Quoted in Masnovo, Jl Neo-tomiamo in Italia, p. 30. See also p. 31 
for the conclusion of the discussion. 
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ground that all the hypotheses so far advanced by men confuse 
rather than help to clarify the whole problem.*’ Likewise, when 
the problem of the theory of knowledge is brought up for 
discussion in the Instituttones, no allusion is made by Fr. 
Liberatore to the active and passive intellects. The distinction 
between the two intellects is implicitly denied in many passages. 
On words prompted by Thomas Reid, the Aristotelian doctrine 
of sensible species, so important in the Thomistic explanation 
of the process of knowledge, is declared the least intelligible 
part of the peripatetic system.’* Finally, Fr. Liberatore takes 
a definite step against one of the main Thomistic positions in 
metaphysics by rejecting the real distinction between essence 
and existence. 

On the basis of these fundamental doctrinal differences—and 
they are by no means the only ones to be found in the Jnstt- 
tutiones—Msgr. Masnovo concludes that Fr. Liberatore cannot 
be called a Thomist before the year 1846. A confirmation of 
the truth of this statement may be found in the fact that the 


" After criticizing the systems of occasionalism, pre-established har- 
mony, and physical influence, Fr. Liberatore says about the point in 
discussion: “ Quae cum ita sint, humanis hypothesibus praetermissis, quae 
rem obscurant potius quam illustrent, quod unice hac in re certum videtur 
asserimus....” Anda little further: “ Haec quae phaenomenis et rationi 
respondent statuisse sit satis; a subtiliori explicatione quae modum ipsum 
quo ea fiunt exponat, temperamus. Melius enim est ingenue fateri nescire 
quod nescitur, quam commentitia pro veris afferre. Ut enim iure dixit 
Augustinus (De Civitate Dei, c. 10) ‘modus quo corporibus adhaerent 
spiritus et animalia fiunt, omnino mirus est, nec comprehendi ab homine 
potest.’” Inst. Log. et Met. (Naples, 1842), II, 189-195; (Turin, 1845), pp. 
328-332; (Milan, 1846), pp. 287-290. Quoted in Masnovo, op. cit., pp. 31-2, 
where the whole point is discussed. 

18“ Praeclare Reid: Sed quomodo efformantur imagines et unde pro- 
veniunt? Lochius nobis reponit eas per organa et nervos extrinsecus 
afferri. Sed hoc praecise cum hypothesi aristotelica specierum sensibilium 
convenit, quam recentes philosophi tanto opere refutarunt, quaeque profecto 
pars illa est systematis peripatetici quae minus caeteris intelligi potest.” 
Inst. Log. et Met. (Naples, 1842), II, 117; (Turin, 1845), p. 275; (Milan, 
1846), p. 240. Quoted in Masnovo, op. cit., p. 33. 
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editions after 1846 do not contain the passages noted above, 
or, if they do contain them, the passages have been substantially 
modified in order to fit in the Thomistie system.” 

For the period from 1846 to 1850 Msgr. Masnovo based his 
investigation on Liberatore’s Elementi di Filosofia. The words 
of the introduction are an indication that the author of the 
Elementi has not yet been won over to the Thomistie cause. 
He writes: ‘1 think today the time is not far away, when 
philosophy will be advised to go back to faith not as a slave, 
but as a voluntary subject. For of all the possible situations, 
this one only has to become true.” * The study of the content 
of the book, conducted by Msgr- Masnovo with his usual ability, _ 
leads to the conclusion that the author of the Elementi-has not — 
yet changed substantially his attitude as regards the doctrines 
expounded in the Institutiones. However, it is becoming more 
and more evident that Fr. Liberatore’s mind is going through 
a process of transformation, which will lead him inevitably to 
a Thomistie position.” 

The fact that in a review of two works by Vincenzo De 
Grazia, which appeared in the Civilla Caltolica of 1852, Fr. 
Taparelli called the author the first to raise the banner of 
Thomism is but another confirmation of the statement that Fr. 
Liberatore, co-editor with Fr. Taparelli of the periodical, was 
not a Thomist before that time.’* As far as Fr. Taparelli himself 


** Masnovo, op. cit., pp. 33-4. 

** Elementi di Filosofia, p. 23. ** Masnovo, op. cit., pp. 36-8. 

"iv. Catt., Ser. I, vol. X (1852), 667. The two works of the Baron 
Vincenzo De Grazia (1785-1856) reviewed by Fr. Taparelli are Su la 
logica di Hegel (Naples, 1850), and Prospetto della filosofia ortodossa 
(Naples, 1851). Fr. Taparelli not only praised the works of De Grazia, but 
he later wrote to him that “he wished very much to see him and have the 
honor of Luowing personally the restorer of the orthodox philosophy.” Ct. 
F. Fiorentino, “ Vita ed opere di Vincenzo De Grazia,” Giornale napoletano 
di filosofia e lettere, scienze morali e politiche, V, VI (1877), 101. (Quoted 
in Pelzer, art. cit., p. 238, n. 4.) It may be interesting to know that the 
Marquis IT. Tibaldi in his Cenni biografici del filosofo calabrese Vincenzo 
De Grazia (Genoa, 1858) says that “the greatest glory of De Grazia is 
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is concerned, it is true that he was one of the pioneers ‘in 
fostering the scholastic movement within the Society of Jesus. 
However, his activity in this respect is better known after the 
year 1850, when the periodical Civilta Cattolica was founded. 

Msgr. Masnovo went further in his research. Basing his 
study on the Memorie of Fr. Curci, the founder of the Civilta 
Cattolica,” he found out that the forerunner of Thomistic 


that he for the first tried to revive St. Thomas’s philosophy. HUis plan was 
thereafter taken up and followed by the University of Paris and several 
other universities in Germany.” Pelzer, ibid., n. 5. 

The opinion has been advanced that Fr. Liberatore may have concealed 
his Thomistic convictions for a while, as a measure of precaution, because of. 
the opposition that Thomism was encountering in those days even among 
the members of his own Society. He may have tried to administer his 
Thomism gradually, or, so to speak, in doses, as the times were changing 
and minds were better disposed to receive it. (Cf. “ Necrologia—Il P. 
Matteo Liberatore della Compagnia di Gest,” Civ. Catt., Ser. XV, vol. IV 
[1892], 352-360, where the writer insists in calling Fr. Liberatore the 
forerunner of the Thomistic revival, for which he fought all his life.) This 
would explain why Fr. Liberatore in a late edition of his Jnstitutiones 
Philosophicae [( Rome, 1881), p. 5) speaks of his Thomism as dating back 
to 1840, and why at the same time he does not display his Thomism during 
the whole period that extends from 1840 to 1850. 

This opinion, Msgr. Masnovo remarks, could be accepted if Fr. Liberatore 
had not stated his position vis-A-vis the Thomistic doctrines, but his works 
speak for themselves. Furthermore, his condemnation in clear terms of the 
intellectual servitude of scholastic philosophy in the middle ages, is but 
another indication that he was not ready yet to accept Aquinas’s doctrines 
in all their substantial points. Masnovo, op. cit., p. 51. 

A. Pelzer thinks that the opinion of Msgr. Masnovo needs to be added to, 
if not corrected. His own explanation of Fr. Liberatore’s attitude towards 
Thomism might be called a sort of compromise between the standpoint of 
Mayr. Masnovo and that of the Civilta Cattolica. In his view, Fr. Libera- 
tore would have liked to have begun the restoration of scholastic philosophy 
long before 1850; but because of the opposition on the part of his superiors, 
he decided to wait for better times to carry on his program. In the mean- 
time, he set about the study of certain scholastic doctrines of which he was 
not entirely convinced. Hence the sceptical attitude shown by him in the 
first editions of the Jnstitutiones, whereas a gradual change in favor of the 
Thomistie conception of philosophy can be seen in the Elementi di Filosofia 
and other works of the same period. He gave his complete affirmation as a 
Thomist in the years after 1850. Pelzer, art. cit., 240-1. 

‘TCf. Memorie del P. Curcit (Florence, 1891). Fr. Carlo Maria Curci, 
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revival in Italy was neither Liberatore, nor Taparelli, nor 
Gaetano Sanseverino, but Vincenzo Buzzetti, a canon of the 
diocese of Piacenza.** 

The results of the findings of Msgr. Masnovo in the field of 
Thomistie revival in Italy have not only served the purpose of 
correcting many mistakes contained in other works, but have 
also been a definite contribution to all later studies in this 
field, such as those’ of A. Pelzer,’® P. Dezza,”° and G. Van 
Riet.** It will be our task to synthetize the history of the 
revival of scholasticism in Italy along the lines of these studies, 
and at the same time to point out and correct certain erroneous 
statements that may be found in these and other works. 

We will also offer a fuller consideration of the work of Canon 
Vincenzo Buzzetti, the earliest of the neo-Thomist pioncers, and 


“a Jesuit, an orator, and a controversialist " (cf. Enciclopedia Cattolica, 
vol. IV, col. 1074), was born in Naples in 1809, and died at Caregyi 
(Florence) in 1891. He was an influential figure in the restoration of 
scholasticism in Italy, although on account of his political ideas he got 
into trouble with his own Society and the Vatican. 

** Masnovo, op. cit., pp. 59-68. 

A. Pelzer, art. cit. 

7° P. Dezza, S.1., Alle origini del neotomismo (Milan, 1940). It is worth 
noting that Fr. Dezza accepts the conclusions arrived at by Msgr. Masnovo 
in his study, both as to the priority in time of Canon V. Buzzetti in the 
Thomistie revival, and as to the influence that he exerted upon the members 
of the Society of Jesus. But in spite of all the arguments put forth by 
Masnovo, he still maintains that Fr. Liberatore was already of a Thomistic 
spirit even before 1840. Jbid., p. 73. His opinion, documented with long 
quotations from Fr. Liberatore’s own works, has without any doubt a good 
amount of probability. However, it seems to the writer that Fr. Dezza 
does not answer directly the arguments set forth by Msgr. Masnove. The 
whole question comes up to this: When Fr. Liberatore in his works wrote 
passages which show clearly that he was not as yet a convinced Thomist, 
did he simulate his internal convictions, and if so, to what extent? As long 
as a definite answer is not given to this question, no satisfactory solution of 
the problem can be expected. 

*G. Van Riet, L’é¢pistémologie thomiste (Louvain, 1946). This book has 
an excellent treatise of the neo-scholastics from the epistemological point 
of view. For the history of neo-thomism in Italy Fr. Van Riet made an 
extensive use of the works of Masnovo, Pelzer, and Dezza. /bid., p. 33, n. 1. 
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show from his own writings the nature of his thought and 
method. 
Vincenzo Buzzerti 


The first influential figure that is met in the history of the 
Thomistie revival in Italy is Vincenzo Buzzetti, who was born 
in Piacenza on March 26, 1777.7 In the fall of 1793 he 
entered the Alberoni College in his native town. The college 
was conducted by the Vincentian Fathers, who at that time 
trained their students, including young Buzzetti, in the philos- 
ophy of Locke and Condillac, whose system was very popular 
in those days even in the Catholic circles.** Buzzetti’s poor 
health and the abuse that he made of it by subtracting too 
much time from rest and sleep for his favored studies of meta- 
physics and mathematics, forced him to leave the college in 
1798, when he was only in his second year of theology. On the 
invitation of the rector of the local seminary, he began to 
teach grammar to the young seminarians, while at the same 
time he continued his study of theology at San Pietro College. 
The professor of philosophy at San Pietro was Fr. Baltasar 
Masdeu,. a Jesuit who had to flee from Spain at the time of 
the suppression of the Society of Jesus in that country.** Fr. 


*? For most of the biographical dates on V. Buzzetti the writer is indebted 
to Msgr. Masnovo, who, after a long and painstaking research, located the 
interesting “ Notizia biografica sul canonico Vincenzo Buzzetti,” written 
by Buzzetti’s friend and colleague Canon Raffaele Marzolini shortly after 
Buzzetti’s death. This “ Notizia” was found in the Modena periodical 
Memorie di religione, morale e litteratura of 1825. (No page for the 
beginning of the biographical note is given, but it certainly goes through 
p. 135 ff.) Masnovo, op. cit., pp. 68-81. 

** Condillac was the instructor of Don Ferdinando at the court of Parma 
from 1758 to 1767, which in part. accounts for his tremendous influence in 
Parma and in the north of Italy in general. 

** Fr. Baltasar Masdeu was born at Palermo of Spanish parents on May 
7, 1741. He became a member of the Society of Jesus in Spain in 1755 
and taught rhetoric and poetry in Barcelona. In 1767 he was in Quito, 
whence he was deported to Italy. He returned to Spain in 1812 in order to 
re-enter the Society, and died in Majorca on Dec. 31, 1820. Fr. Masdeu had 
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Masdeu was definitely against Locke’s sensationalism. He 
denounced the abandonment of scholastic philosophy as the 
source of the evils from which the Church was suffering at 
that time. Like many other Spanish Jesuits, he was very 
probably of Suarezian tendencies.” His teaching did not fail 
to exert a great influence on the mind of young Buzzetti, who 
was stimulated to ask of the scholastics the answer to many 
problems left unsolved by the Lockian system. However, 
Masnovo thinks that his orientation towards Thomism was most 
probably due to reading the Summa philosophica ad mentem 
Angelict Doctoris Sancti Thomae Aquinatis of Fr. Salvatore M. 
Roselli, O. P. (d. 1783). 

This work in six volumes was published in Rome in 1777, 
and in 1783 it went into a second edition. Buzzetti, a great 
“devourer of books,” as Masnovo calls him, was certainly 
acquainted with it. In a report that his nephew, Carlo Gazola, 
wrote on his own education at the seminary of Piacenza, he 
complains about the teaching of astronomy, then a part of 
philosophy, as being still along the lines of the old-fashioned 
doctrines of Roselli. Since the astronomy of Buzzetti’s [nstt- 
tuttones is just as much Ptolemaic as that of Roselli, it may be 
assumed that Roselli’s Summa was known to Buzzetti. 

Another reason given by Msgr. Masnovo for at least an 
indirect influence of Roselli upon Buzzetti is likewise based on 
Gazola’s testimony. This is the contact that Buzzetti had with 
many Roman priests who had taken refuge in Piacenza in 


two other brothers Jesuits. He wrote a text of philosophy, of which only 
the part concerning ethics was published, namely the Ethicae seu moralia 
philosophiae epitome [2 vols. (Piacenza, 1805)]. The manuscript contain- 
ing the other parts, i.e., dialectic, logic, ontology, theodicy, cosmology, and 
psychology, has been found recently by Fr. M. Batllori in the Provincial 
Library of Palma, in Majorca. For the complete list and description of the 
treatises contained in the manuscript ef. M. Batllori, “ Baltasar Masdeu y 
el neo-scolasticismo italiano,” Analecta sacra Tarraconensia, 15 (1942), 
171-202; 16 (1943), 225-292. 

Masnovo, op. cit., p. 185. 
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order to escape taking the oath of loyalty to Napoleon. That 
some of these priests were aware of Roselli’s work and had 
taken an interest in it may be inferred from the very short 
time in which the first edition of the Summa was sold out in 
Rome. It would seem that the conversations of Buzzetti with 
these Roman priests exerted some kind of influence upon his 
philosophical thought. He may as well have learned from them, 
as Masnovo points out, the system of using the Summa Theo- 
logiae of St. Thomas Aquinas as a text book in theology, a 
practice that disappeared soon after him. 

The Summa philosophica of Roselli was not only the expres- 
sion of reaction against the Cartesian doctrines, but also an 
attempt to a restoration of Thomism within the Dominican 
Order itsélf. In fact, in his dedication of the work to Cardinal 
Boxadors, Master General of the Order, Fr. Roselli states 
explicitly that “there are some men-in the Order, very few 
indeed, that not knowing well the doctrine of St. Thomas, have 
dared to depart from it, and to embrace some other new 
opinions.” In his appraisal of Roselli’s Summa, Msgr. Masnovo 
remarks that although the author shows great erudition, he is 
far from having the philosophical afflatus that is proper to 
Buzzetti, whose glory remains, therefore, undiminished by the 
fact of his dependence on Roselli.” 

Ir. Dezza thinks that the name of Antoine Goudin, O. P.,?" 
whose work Philosophia turta inconcussa tutissimaque D. 
Thomae dogmata was very popular at the time and went through 
many editions, has to be included with that of Roselli as a 


* Cf. ibid., pp. 186-200, where the dependence of Canon Buzzetti on 
Roselli is thoroughly discussed. 

7" Antoine Goudin, one among the best-known professors of philosophy 
and theology in the second part of the seventeenth century, was born in 
1639. He entered the Dominican Order in the monastery of Limoges in 
1657, and died in Paris on Oct. 25, 1695. Fr. Goudin earned the reputation 
of being the sapientissimus magister. Cf. Dictionnaire de Théologie Catho- 
lique, vol, 16, cols, 1508-1516. 
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source of inspiration to young Buzzetti.** The very title 
of Buzzetti’s Institutiones “iurta inconcussa dogmata Divi 
Thomae” reminds us of Goudin’s work. Buzzetti himself in 
his manuscript refers his readers to Goudin for a more detailed 
information about the doctrine of substance and quantity.” 
Furthermore, we know that Buzzetti’s students were acquainted 
with the Philosophia of Goudin. In a letter that Fr. Taparelli 
wrote to Fr. D. Sordi, he mentions with a kind of satisfaction 
the fact that when he was Provincial in Naples he had managed 
to get into the College many copies of Goudin’s work. Most 
probably Fr. Sordi and his companions had been introduced to 
Goudin’s Philosophia by Canon Buzzetti. 

An opportunity for Buzzetti to demonstrate the results of 
his training under the Spanish Jesuit, Masdeu, as well as of 
his study of St. Thomas in the works of the two Dominicans, 
Roselli and Goudin, quickly presented itself. In 1806 
Napoleon expelled the Jesuits from the territories annexed to 
France. Whereupon, the Bishop of Piacenza committed the 
training of the clerics to diocesan priests. Thus Buzzetti was 
charged with the teaching of philosophy from 1806 to 1808, 
and of theology from 1808 to 1824. His biographer, R. 
Marzolini, tells us that from the beginning of his teaching 
eareer Buzzetti displayed such a knowledge of the Sacred 
Scriptures, Church history, and the doctrine of the Couneils, 
the Fathers, and the Doetors of the Church, as could hardly 
be expected even of an old and well-experienced professor. Most 
of all, the biographer goes on to say, he possessed so full a 
knowledge of the works of the Angelie Doctor that he could 
lecture on any topic of dogmatic and moral theology without 
any preparation and in St. Thomas’s own words.” Although 


** Dezza, op. cit., p. 25. The first edition of Goudin’s Philoszophia was 
published in Milan by Vigoni in 1675. 

** Masnovo, op. cit., Appendici, p. 219. 

*°R. Marzolini, Memorie di religione, ete., art. cit., p. 137. Quoted in 
Masnovo, op. cit., pp. 72-3. 
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this statement may be a little exaggerated, it shows Buzzetti’s 
wide knowledge of theology, especially in the doctrine of St. 
Thomas, and the high reputation in which he was held by his 
own friends and colleagues in Piacenza. 

In 1814 Buzzetti was made Canon of the cathedral of 
Piacenza, in reward for the great services that he had rendered 
to the diocese. Two years after, he went to Rome, where he 
stayed for two months. It is on that occasion that he visited 
Pope Pius VIL and expressed his earnest desire to join the 
Society of Jesus. The Pope dissuaded him from carrying on 
his plan, on the ground that the diocese of Piacenza was in 
need of him.” During his sojourn in Rome, Buzzetti became 
acquainted with some outstanding personalities of the Church, 
particularly Msgr. Lambruschini, who became Archbishop of 
Genoa. Through Msgr. Lambruschini Buzzetti got in touch 
with the well-known French writer and apologist Félicité 
Robert de Lamennais, and submitted to him some observations 
concerning the famous Essai sur l’indifférence en matiére de 
religion. ‘This was the beginning of an interesting correspon- 
dence between the two scholars which went on for many years 
and was stopped only by Canon Buzzetti’s sudden death. In 
July 1824 he was struck by a progressive paralysis, which was 
followed a few months later by complete blindness. The Canon 
was at first greatly afflicted by his loss of sight, but he soon put 
aside his dejection. He died on December 4, 1824, at the 
age of 47. 

A three-volume work, written by Buzzetti about 1800, is now 


** It is interesting to know how Buzzetti came to such determination. 
The Jesuits were very bitterly attacked by the Jansenists and other writers 
of the 18th century. This open hostility to them awoke in Buzzetti a 
desire to know their work, doctrine, and spirit. He set about reading 
everything he could find both in favor of the persecuted religious and 
against them. As a result of this reading, he gained such an affection and 
esteem for the Society of Jesus that he decided to ask the Holy Father for 
the permission to join it. 
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available and in it his extensive philosophical knowledge, as 
well as his well-defined Thomistie tendencies, can be seen. This 
work was not published, even in part, until 1940, and it would 
have remained entirely unknown to the scholarly world, if the 
manuscript had not been diseovered by Msgr. Masnovo in the 
Parma Theological College in 1909. Since it is of a paramount 
importance to the history of Thomistic revival in Italy, we 
shall deal with it in a more detailed way. 

The title of the manuseript of each of the three volumes 
reads as follows: Jnstitutiones Sanae Philosophiae—iuxta Divi 
Thomae atque  Aristotelis inconcussa dogmata—a Vicentto 
Buzzetti Cathedralis nostrae Placentiae Theologo et in etusdem 
Urbis Seminario Theologiae Dogmaticae Lectore comparatae— 
necnon a D. Angelo Testa Theologiae Doctore adauctae et 
traditae. The first volume contains 314 pages on logie and 
general metaphysics; the seeond volume, of 300 pages, deals 
with psychology; while the third volume has 257 pages on cos- 
mology and ethics. There is no treatment of theodicy. Accord- 
ing to Masnovo, it is probable that Buzzetti also taught theodicy 
when he was professor of dogmatie theology. Hence the 
amanuensis, intending to collect only the subject matter of the 
philosophical course, left aside Buzzetti’s writings on natural 
theology.** 

From a rapid look at the Instttutiones one cannot fail to 
notice immediately that their contents correspond exactly to 
the words in the title tuxta Divi Thomae et Aristotelis incon- 
cussa dogmata. Thus Buzzetti defends the real distinction 
between essence and existence in created things, the hylomorphie 
theory as to the constitution of the bodies, and the substantial 
union of soul and body, along with many other Thomistie 
doctrines. The exposition and demonstration of the scholastic 


** The first volume entitled /natitutiones philosophicae, 1: Logica et meta- 
physica was edited for the first time by A. Masnovo (Piacenza, 1940). 
** Masnovo, op. cit., p. 65 and n, 2. 
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thesis is always followed by the refutation of opposite doctrines. 
Quotations from Aristotle, Boethius, St. Augustine, and 
Cardinal Cajetan, along with those from St. Thomas, are 
numerous. No mention is made in the Instttuttones of Kant, 
unless we wish to see an implicit allusion to him in buzzetti’s 
rejection of the opinion of some philosophers for whom the 
principles of noneontradiction and other first principles are 
mere tautologies. If this is the case, Buzzetti is one of the first 
philosophers to mention Kantism in Italy. But whatever may 
be thought of this as an allusion to Kant and his system, it must 
he noted that all the important eighteenth century philosophers 
before Kant are somewhere mentioned in Buzzetti’s work. Very 
often a judgment is passed on their doctrines. In psychology 
the systems of Locke and Condillac are the object of his special 
attacks. 

In the exposition of his doctrine Buzzetti tries to defend 
scholasticism from accusations brought against it by contem- 
porary thinkers, especially scientists. At the same time, he gives 
heed to the findings of modern science, and shows that there 
ean be no contradiction between genuine science and true philos- 
ophy, each one having its own field of investigation. Being. 
aware of the difficulty of the task imposed upon him, he writes 
in his introduction to the philosophy of nature, or Physica: 


It is our purpose to write something about general physics along the 
lines of Aristotle and St. Thomas, a task that is not without difficulties. 
We foresee that only a few will look upon it favorably, not because of 
the imperfection of the science, or of its obscurity, but because of the 
prejudices of our own time. For it is a conviction of all those who call 
themselves learned men, that physics has reached in modern times the 
highest degree of perfection and has attained the greatest evidence 
through experiments, either newly made or repeated in a more satis- 
factory way. Experiments are certainly not to be disregarded, but they 
do not suffice. Physics is a science, and this is only obtained through 
knowledge of causes. ... Therefore, leaving aside the hypotheses 
and opinions of modern philosophers—not the experiments though, 
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which we presuppose—and relying on sense-experience, we shall inquire 
about the causes of natural events, or the effects that present themselves 
to our senses.** 


In the corpus of his treatise on the philosophy of nature, 
Buzzetti rejects the opinions of Descartes, Leibnitz, and 
Boseovich on the principles of material things as conflicting 
‘‘with experience and the works of nature, which are to be 
examined but not destroyed.” He then concludes the whole 
discussion on the intrinsic principles of bodies by stating: 


We have seen that the Aristotelian theory [of the principles composing 
the bodies] explains substantial change, and assigns the cause to sub- 
stantial differences without any doubt or difficulty whatsoever, whereas 
in the theories of other physicists no explanation is given of either 
substantial change or substantial differences. Wherefore, the former 
theory must be maintained as true, and the latter rejected, by those 
who seek their delight in truth, and not in the pleasures of the body 
or in money.*° 


The limits of this article do not allow us to go into more 
details of Buzzetti’s textbook of philosophy, in which the 


**“ Tpsius igitur [Aristotelis] et Divi Thomae vestigiis inhaerentes non- 
nulla de generali Physica elucubrari nobis animus est. Hoe opus sane 
difficultate non caret, paucisque praevidemus acceptum, nec iam propter 
scientiae defectum eiusque obscuritatem, sed ob praeciudicatas aevi nostri 
opiniones, quibus factum est, ut omnium qui sapientum nomine gloriantur, 
animo invaluerit, Physicam novissime hisce temporibus ad summum per- 
fectionis et evidentiae apicem pervenisse propter experimenta vel de novo 
instituta vel in melius repetita: argumentum quidem non contemnendum, 
non tamen sufficiens, Physica enim est scientia, haec autem per causarum 
cognitionem acquiritur. . .. Quapropter posthabitis recentiorum Philoso- 
phorum hypothesibus et opinamentis (non tamen experimentis, imo sup- 
positis), ipsique sensuum experientiae innixi causas rerum naturalium, 
effectuum nempe qui nostris obiiciuntur sensibus inquiramus.” Quoted in 
Masnovo, op. cit., Append, sec., pp. 210-1. 

*"“Vidimus ... quod Aristotelia sententia explicat mutationem sub- 
stantialem et causam assignat substantialis differentiae nullamque patitur 
dubitationem nullamque difficultatem: quorum omnium defectu laborant 
aliorum physicorum sententiae. Quapropter prima tenenda, reiciendae aliae 
sunt ab illis qui veritatem in deliciis habent, non ventrem, non pecuniam.” 
Quoted in Masnovo, op. cit., Append, sec., p. 222. : 
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author’s personality and genius are revealed on almost every 
page. In concluding this review of the Jnstitultones, we wish 
to emphasize the fact that these Institutiones are not only the 
first text book of neo-thomistic philosophy in the nineteenth 
century, but also a work that could stand among the best 
manuals of philosophy to appear in the century. 

R. Marzolini in his biographical note on Buzzetti mentions 
some 13 other works, mostly theological treatises. and essays, 
that the Canon wrote besides the Insttluliones. Only a few of 
these works have been published. Among the philosophical 
works may be mentioned the Confutazione di Giovanni Locke, 
and the Confutaztone dell’ tdealismo di Condillac. However, it 
is not so much because of his written works that Buzzetti is 
ealled the forerunner of the Thomistie revival in Italy, but 
rather because of his oral teaching. In this respect his greatest 
achievement is the training of three brothers, Domenico, 
Serafino, and Giuseppe Sordi, who began their careers as 
seminarians in the diocese of .Piacenza, but after their ordina- 
tion to the priesthood joined the Society of Jesus. All three 
brothers played an important role in the Thomistic revival. 


DomMENICO AND SERAFINO Sorp! 


7 


Of the three brothers, Domenico ** and Serafino * were the 


most active in their efforts to bring the Society of Jesus back 


** The contribution of Canon Buzzetti to the revival of Thomistie phi- 
losophy in Italy, as demonstrated in this section, has been confirmed once 
more by Msgr. Masnovo in his Discorso Commemorativo on the occasion 
of the first centenary of the /stituto filosofico Aloisianum (Nov. 21, 1939). 
Cf. Dezza, op. cit., pp. 148-165, where the Discorso Commemorativo is fully 
reported. 

*7 Domenico Sordi was born at Centenaro di Piacenza on April 30, 1790. 
In 1808 he entered the diocesan seminary of his native town, where he 
studied rhetoric, philosophy, and theology under the direction of Canon 
Buzzetti. He taught grammar in the same seminary until 1819, when he 
joined the Society of Jesus, following the example of his younger brother, 
Serafino. The superiors charged him with teaching in several colleges of 
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to the scholastic tradition. It is true that some members of the 
Society, like Fr. Luigi Taparelli d’Azeglio, who in 1824 had 
reopened the Roman College, were in favor of a restoration; but 
the great majority had strong prejudices against the scholastics. 
As a matter of fact, Fr. Serafino Sordi had been proposed by 
the General of the Society as professor of logic in the Roman 
College, but the Provincial dissuaded him from making such 
an appointment, because of strong prejudices against Fr. 
Serafino on account of his Thomistie philosophy.” 

To form an idea of the conditions prevailing at the Roman 
College at that time, it is interesting to read what Fr. Curci, 
who joined the Jesuits in 1826, has written. 


I was deploring the Babylon to which the Roman College seemed to 
have been reduced. With regard to philosophy, everyone was free to 
teach what he liked best, provided he detested and ridiculed the so-called 
“ Peripatus ’; although nobody had ever told us what the “ Peripatus ” 
was or what it pretended to be.*° 


The same Fr. Curci says that in 1829 Fr. Serafino Sordi got 


in touch with Fr. Taparelli and received from him a “ mysteri- 


ous”’ sixty-page manuscript containing the essential points of 


the Society. Domenico was a very learned man, but of a hot temper, and 
he had many friends as well as many enemies. He died at Piacenza on 
Dec. 10, 1880, at the age of ninety, without leaving any writings on 
philosophy. Dezza, op. cit., pp. 65-8. 

** Serafino Sordi was born at Centenaro di Piacenza on February 3, 1793, 
and was educated also under Canon Buzzetti. He was the first of the five 
brothers Sordi that entered the Society of Jesus. Serafino may be con- 
sidered as the custodian of Buzzetti’s intellectual inheritance. In his 
various positions as professor of philosophy and rector of colleges, he was 
constantly aiming at the restoration of scholasticism. At one time he was 
charged by the General of the Society, Johann Roothaan, with writing a 
text book of scholastic philosophy. Apparently he never finished this 
work because of declining health and the mental aridity that affected him 
in his old age. Appointed Provincial of the Roman Province, he gained the 
esteem of his subjects, who used to say that he governed the province on 
his knees. He died at Verona on May 17, 1865. Dezza, op. cit., pp. 29-39. 

** Thid., op. cit., p. 33. 

*° Cf. Memorie del Padre Curci, p. 57. 
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St. Thomas’s doctrine. This information was written by Fr. 
Curci when he was over 80 years of age, a long time after 
the reported fact took place, and is not absolutely exact. It has 
been demonstrated that the “ mysterious ” manuscript was most 
probably written by Fr. Taparelli, and that Ir. Serafino Sordi 
only added to it some notes and corrections. It appears, how- 
ever, that the whole manuscript was inspired by Fr. Sordi. 
The striking similarities between the manuscript itself and Fr. 
Sordi’s works betray a common source, which goes back finally 
to the teaching of Canon Buzzetti.*’ Whatever may be the 
authorship and the source of the manuscript, we are told that 
Fr. Taparelli handed it confidentially to some of the students 
who were not satisfied with the teaching at the College and told 
them to pray to God to give the superiors the means to revive 
the scholastic tradition without hurting anybody’s feelings. 
These means were quickly provided, as in the same year Fr. 
Taparelli was appointed Provincial at Naples. When he went 
to that city, he took along with him students of the Roman 
College who were already initiated into ‘!homistic studies, 
among them Fr. Curei and Fr. Marchetti.** His purpose was 
to introduce Thomism into the Neapolitan College. Two years 
later, he succeeded in obtaining I'r. Domenico Sordi as professor 
at the same-college. 

Thus the teaching of Thomistie philosophy was quickly put 


*t The sixty-page manuscript has been published by Fr. Dezza as an ap- 
pendix to the edition of Fr. Serafino Sordi’s Theologia Naturalis (Milan, 
1944), pp. 156-192. The manuscript bears the title Jn che consiste essen- 
zialmente quella che chiamasi Filosofia degli Scolastici, and is precited by 
an introductory note by Fr. Dezza in which Fr. Curci’s report is properly 
evaluated. Hence the statements of Msgr. Pelzer, op. cit., p. 234, and Fr. 
Van Riet, op. cit., p. 34, both of them giving full credit to the Memorie of 
Fr. Curci, should be revised and corrected. 

*? Fr. Carlo M. Curei and Fr. Ippolito Marchetti were close friends, espe- 
cially after the latter informed Fr. Curci of the existence of a “ secret” 
philosophy, the scholasticism, within the Society, and that there was the 
possibility that one day this philosophy would become official. 
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into effect in Naples, whereas in Rome it was not yet possible 
to do so. Fr. D. Sordi even went so far as to form a kind of 
‘secret society,” which used to meet in his room and discuss the 
delicate problems concerning the revival of scholasticism.* But 
secrets of this kind could not be kept long. In 1833 a General 
Visitor with plenipotentiary powers, Fr. Giuseppe Ferrari, 
came from Rome to Naples and in a drastic way dissolved the 
‘revolutionary ” clique. Fr. Taparelli was discharged and sent 
to Palermo, as professor of French and music, while Fr. D. 
Sordi was deprived of his professorship and sent into the 
pastoral ministry. Such was the end of the unfortunate “ secret 
society.”’ ** Very little is known of the activity of Fr. Domenico 
after he left the College at Naples. 

Fr. Serafino Sordi was generally recognized as a man of a 
profound thinking and extensive knowledge. His depth of 
thought was combined with elearness of exposition: two qualities 
that are not always found together even among the greatest 
minds. A faithful follower of St. Thomas, he reacted promptly 
and courageously against the errors of his time. However, the 
accusation brought against him of being too lenient towards de 
Lamennais’ doctrines is not without foundation. 

The contribution made by Fr. Serafino Sordi to the scholastic 
revival, especially within the Society of Jesus, is well known. 
The very fact that for many years he taught philosophy in 
various colleges of the Society, taking every opportunity, as Fr. 
Cornoldi tells us,** to stimulate the students to a serious study 
of scholastic philosophy, is in itself a wonderful accomplish- 
ment. This is not all. He is eredited with having given a definite 
Thomistic orientation to the Aloisianum, a center of philo- 


** As may be expected, the students of Fr. D. Sordi shared to a great 
extent the revolutionary ideas of their professor. Their fanaticism led 
them to ridicule the professors of the Roman College, to burn their writings, 
and to regard as inferior the “ non-Peripatetics.” Dezza, op. cit., p. 68. 

**Van Riet, op. cit., pp. 34-5. 

6 Dezza, op. cit., p. 48. 
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sophical studies started at Piacenza in 1839 and still going on 
at present in its new seat at Gallarate. Fr. S. Sordi is also 
credited with the training of :some important figures in the 
scholastic revival, such as Fr. Curci, Fr. Taparelli, Fr. Giuseppe 
Peeci, brother of Pope Leo XIII and later a Cardinal. Since 
Fr. Taparelli has won a world-wide reputation for his writings, 
it is necessary to deal with him in a special section.“ 


Fr. Lutet * 


When Fr. Taparelli was sent to Palermo, he turned his mind 
to social philosophy, political economy, and public law, which 
became soon his special field. In the quiet of his years in 
Sicily, extending from 1834 to 1850, he found time to study 
the works of modern and contemporary authors as well as those 
of the scholastics. Appointed professor of moral philosophy at 
the College of Palermo, he edited in 1839 the famous Saggro 
teoretico di diritto naturale, welcomed by the Civilta Cattolica 
as “ the first Christian treatise of natural law to have appeared 
in the world.” ** Consequently, Fr. Taparelli became known 
as one of the leading authorities on natural law.*® With the 


** Fr. Serafino Sordi wrote a number of articles and essays on philosophy 
and other subjects. He also left writings in Latin and Italian covering 
different branches of philosophy. Fr. Dezza edited the Ontologia (Milan, 
1941) and the Theologia Naturalis (ibid., 1944). For a complete list of 
Fr. 8S. Sordi’s works cf. C. Sommervogel, Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de 
Jésus, Bibliographie, vol. VII, cols. 1389-1390, and Dezza, op. cit., pp. 59- 
64, where some works of Fr. 8. Sordi are listed that escaped the attention 
of Sommervogel. 

‘' Fr. Luigi Taparelli d’Azeglio was born in Turin on Nov, 24, 1793. 
He entered the Society of Jesus in 1814, and became an outstanding scholar. 
He was one of the main contributors to the periodical Civilta Cattolica. He 
died in Rome on Sept. 20, 1862. Cf. Sommervogel, op. cit., vol. VIT, col. 
1862 and ff. | 

‘“*Cf. “Sopra gli studi e gli scritti del P. Luigi Taparelli d’Azeglio,” 
Civ. Catt., Ser. V ,vol. IV (1862), 398. 

‘* Fr. Taparelli contributed a few articles to the Neapolitan periodical 
Scienza e Fede. Sommervogel (op. cit., vol. VII, cols. 1862 ff.) mentions 
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starting of the new Jesuit periodical, Civiltda Cattolica, in 1850, 
he was back in Rome as one of its editors and main contributors. 

As time went by, the atmosphere within and outside the 
Society of Jesus had become less unfavorable to a scholastic 
revival. Fr. Taparelli took advantage of the new situation. In 
a series of articles that reveal a man in command of the scho- 
laustic sources, he tried to apply their doctrines to contemporary 
society in the social and economic order. He also wrote articles 
of strictly philosophical character. Thus in one of the 1851 
issues of the Crvilta Cattolica,’ he published an interesting 
article entitled Dov'e V'idea, written in the form of a dialogue. 
In it he expounds in rather elear terms the scholastie-thomistie 
theory of the origin of ideas in contrast to the theory of Rosmini 
and Gioberti. ‘he substantial union of soul and body is also 
asserted very detinitely within the article, although strictly 


scholastic terms and “ dangerous”’ names are avoided. Msgr. 
Masnovo, with a bit of imagination, points out the importance 
of the article: “ Thus, on a warm day of July, 1851, Thomistic 
thought was making its entrance, prudently but effectively, into 
the volumes of the Civilla Catlolica, from which it took very 
soon a place among the philosophical problems of national 
concern,” 

In the following year Fr. Taparelli had another opportunity 
to show to the readers of the Civi//a Cattolica the superiority of 
scholasticism over modern philosophy. The oceasion was offered 
by a discussion that was going on in those days between Count 
Albert de Broglie, Fr. Gioacchino Ventura, and other Catholic 


writers. In the course of an article which appeared in the Revue 


the following: “ Sul ragionamento del Sig. Antonio Ranieri del modo di 
considerare le azioni umane rispetto alla Coscienza e alla Storia,’ Scienza 
e Fede, 1V (1842), 321-328 and 401-411; “La Scienza e la Rivelazione,” 
ibid., VI, 161-174. 

5° (iv, Catt., Ser. I, vol. VI (1851), 129-145. 

*! Masnovo, op. cit., pp. 96-7. 
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des deux Mondes,”* de Broglie spoke of his opponents as 
‘‘ restorers of the Middle Ages.’ This phrase, in the writer's 
mind, was far from being meant as a compliment. Fr. Taparelli 
took advantage of the controversy to write a long article entitled 
Le due filosofie, published in three issues of the Curviltd 
Cattolica.”* In the article he makes clear his opinion as regards 
the so-called ‘ demonstrative ” and “ investigative ” philosophy. 

We call scholastic philosophy “ demonstrative,” not because it does 
not search for, and find, many truths, but because it does not aim at 
searching for every certitude, but rather for demonstrative evidence. 
On the contrary, we call modern philosophy “ investigative,” not be- 
cause it does not aim at demonstrating many truths, but because, by 
taking “ doubt ” as its starting point, and consequently, by recognizing 
the instability of its own demonstrations, it is forced to make constantly 
new inquiries, and to search for a final support on which to base its 
convictions.°* 


Fr. ‘Taparelli goes on to show the absurdity of taking uni- 
versal doubt as starting point in philoséphical speculation, just 
as it is absurd to build upon the shifting waves of doubt a 
stable and solid edifice of certitude. Following the course of 
this reasoning, it was only natural for Fr. Taparelli to invite 
_his readers to reject modern Cartesian philosophy and to return 
to the older and sounder philosophy of the scholasties. 

Fr. Taparelli’s article paved the way for still a much 
stronger appeal on the part of the Civilli Cattolica for a 
restoration of St. Thomas’s philosophy. ‘The new appeal 
appeared under the title Del progresso filosofico nel tempo 
presente.’ According to the policy adopted by the Civilta 
Cattolica in its first years in order to show unity and harmony 
among the writers,” the article is unsigned. Its author was 


Le Moyen-Age et l’Bglise catholique,” Revue des deux Mondes, XVI 
(1852), 409-445. 

63** Le due filosofie,” Civ. Catt., Ser. T, vol. XII (1852), 369, 481, 626. 

Thid., 380. [bid., Ser. II, vol. IIL (1853), 265 

Ihid., 419. 
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not Fr. Taparelli,*’ but he was certainly behind the whole 
issue. In view of his prestige and authority among the writers 
in the Crvilta Cattolica, he must be credited to a great extent 
for this bold appeal. By it a new milestone was definitely set 
on the road to the Thomistie restoration. A statement of the 
three points that the article discusses will give an idea of the 
content: 1) Why Catholic philosophy should take leadership 
from St. Thomas; 2) That the philosophy of St. Thomas 
should be completed with the findings of modern science; 3) 
That the present time is not unfavorable to this enterprise. 

The campaign for a scholastic revival, for which Fr. Taparelli 
had fought so many years, was now on the point of bearing its 
long-expected results. His dream was about to come true, but 
it was left to certain other members of his Society and to 
scholars from outside, to make of it a complete reality. 


Fr. Marreo Liseratrore 


Among the students of the Neapolitan College was a young 
priest from Salerno, Fr. Matteo Liberatore, who had joined the 
Society of Jesus in 1826. Beeause of the brilliance of his mind, 
and also perhaps because he had not joined the group of revolu- 
tionaries, he was appointed to succeed I'r. Domenico Sordi as 
professor of philosophy. 

Whatever may have been Fr. Liberatore’s opinions during 
the period preceding 1850, it has been ascertained that by 1853 
he was already won over to the Thomistie cause and by 1855 
his conversion was definitive and complete. This conversion to 
Thomistic philosophy seems to have been the result of his 
personal study of St. Thomas and the influence that the members 


5* The author was Fr. Calvetti. Cf. Civ. Catt. Indice generale, under the 


heading filosofia. 

‘* Fr. Matteo Liberatore was born at Salerno on Aug. 14, 1810. After a 
long and illustrious career spent in teaching and writing he died in Rome 
on Oct. 18, 1892. 
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of the staff of the Civilta Cattolica exerted upon him. These 
members were the well-known Fr. Curci, director, Fr. Calvetti, 
Fr. Taparelli, and Fr. Serafino Sordi, who had been appointed 
Provincial at Rome, where the Civilta Cattolica had been trans- 
ferred towards the end of 1850. The change in mentality within 
the Society of Jesus had been brought in by the Italian revo- 
lution in 1848 and by the need of counteracting its destructive 
action by a sound philosophy, which only St. Thomas and the. 
scholastics could offer. 

Thus Fr. Liberatore set about revising his Institutiones Philo- 
sophicae, which had already appeared in many editions, and 
made it into an excellent text book of Thomistic philosophy that 
came to be used in numberless seminaries throughout Italy and 
abroad. Not satisfied with this first accomplishment, he wrote 
a long series of articles for the Ciwilta Cattolica, in which he 
defended Thomistic principles against the Italian idealistic 
philosophy of that period. The articles were later collected into 
two volumes and published in Rome in 1857 and 1858 under 
the name Della conoscenza intellettuale. The second volume 
was translated into French and German. He also took up some 
special topics, chiefly in the field of psychology and social 
ethies, and wrote treatises that were also translated into other 
languages."” Fr. Liberatore even made use of the dramatic 
form to defend his philosophical theories and to expose errors, 
as in the L’autocosctenza dell’ente, a comedy in three acts. His 
works are also valuable from the critical point of view. Thus 
he gives an exact evaluation of the philosophical systems of 
his own days, such as ontologism and rationalism, which he 
rejects on the basis of the scholastic principles. As the American 
Ecclestastical Review pointed out on the occasion of his death, 


*° Among Fr. Liberatore’s treatises are: Del composto umano (Rome, 
1862); Istituzione di etica e diritto naturale (Rome, 1863); Dell’anima 
umana (Rome, 1875); Degli universali, 6 opuscula (Rome, 1883); Del 
diritto pubblico ecclesiastico (Prato, 1887); Principii di economia politica 

Rome 1889). 
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for nearly two generations the name of Fr. Liberatore has been identi- 
fied with right modes of thinking, and his profound and solid teaching 
has served as a sure sign-post of the direction in which the true 
solution of the modern intellectual and social problems lies. With the 
spirit of sacrifice peculiar to the institute to which he pledged himself 
as a member of the Society of Jesus, he never grew weary, even to the 
end of his day, when the lamp of life was barely flickering, to devote 
all his energies to the cause of truth and right.*° 


Fr. Liberatore’s writings during a period of over 40 years 
cover nearly every phase of social, scientific, and national life. 
The entire collection of his books would make more than a dozen 
good-sized volumes, besides the treatises on various important 
questions. His name, however, will always be attached to the 
Ciwilta Cattolica, one of the most effective organs of Catholic 
thought in Italy, to which he contributed many articles from 
the first quaderno to the very last one issued just before his 
death.” 


GaETANO SANSEVERINO 


In the history of Italian Thomism a place of honor should 
be reserved for Gaetano Sanseverino. Lorn in Naples on Aug. 
7, 1811, Sanseverino became a member of the clergy of that 
diocese after having completed his studies in the seminary of 
Nola. Possessed of a brilliant mind, at the age of 27 he was 
charged with teaching the course of history of the councils at 
the University of Naples. A lung disease, however, which 


“Cf. “P. Matteo 8. J.," American Ecclesiastical Review, 
VII (1892), 441. 

*! It is worth mentioning that one of Fr. Liberatore’s last articles, “ The 
Temporal Power of the Holy See,” was written for the American Eccle- 
siastical Keview a few months before his death, VI (1892), 425-434. The 
article was written “with cheerful willingness” at the request of the 
editor of the Review, “ who knew not at the time what a labor it entailed 
upon the aged priest.” For a more detailed information about Fr. Libera- 
tore’s life and scientific work cf. “ Necrologia—Il P. Matteo Liberatore 
della Compagnia di Gest,” Civ. Catt., Ser. XV, vol. IV (1892), 352-360. 
A list of his writings can be found in Sommervogel, op. cit., vol. 1V, from 
col, 1774 to col. 1803. 
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developed in his frail body as a result of an excess of activity, 
forced him to interrupt his teaching and to take a long rest 
just at the beginning of his splendid career. During this period 
of rest he devoted himself to the study of Descartes and con- 
temporary authors. The famous visit of Fr. D. Sordi, reported 
by the Abbé Besse and surrounded by a kind of mystery, must 
be placed at this time.** Since the Abbé Lesse’s account has 
been repeated by many later writers on Sanseverino and con- 
sidered by some of them as the cause of his conversion to St. 
Thomas, it is worthy of being quoted here. 


About 1840, at Naples, in the secrecy of the royal library, a little 
scene took place which is as gracious as a legend. One day, the 
librarian, Gaetano Sanseverino, who loved only two things in this 
world, his library and in the library the works of Descartes, received 
the visit of a Jesuit from Reggio Emilia, Fr. Sordi. The latter had 

; rediscovered, almost in a miraculous way [par une prérogative presque 
céleste|, the Summa of St. Thomas. He had read it carefully and make 
annotations on it. Likewise, he had become the editor of the Angelic 

Doctor and sold to Fiaceadori, a publisher in Parma, all his manu- 
scripts, which, at any rate, were neglected by the public. Between these 
two scholars an animated conversation took place, as well as an 
exchange of views. Fr. Sordi pointed out to the Canon the kind of 
sacrilege that he was committing by living in contact with Descartes, 

_ and tried to make him understand the great Christian joy that could 
be derived from the reading of the Summa. 

What took place in the mind of the librarian nobody knows. To be 
obliged, for the sake of one’s own soul, to close forever a cherished 
book and to open another that is repugnant is a sacrifice that costs 
a great deal. The good Sanseverino must have suffered for a long time. 
It seems, however, that he was finally consoled; for after twenty years 
of silence, of study, and of a new love, having been definitely awaken 
from his heretical slumber, he published in Naples seven volumes in 
8° under the title of Philosophia Christiana cum antiqua et mova 
comparata, which has had a tremendous success.** 


A study of the content of this report, which, as has already 


°? Cf. C. Besse, Deux centres du mouvement thomiste, Rome et Louvain 
‘Paris, 1902), pp. 12-13. 
** The translation is the author's. 
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been said, has been accepted by many later writers, reveals 
many inaccuracies. Thus: 1) Fr. D+ Sordi was native of 
Piacenza, and not of Reggio Emilia; 2) Fr. Sordi never 
edited the works of St. Thomas, and it is highly inconsistent 
to state that he did so before 1840, since it is only in 1851 
that the plan of Fiaceadori’s edition of the Summa was con- 
ceived; 3) It is likewise wrong to assert that Fr. Sordi dis- 
covered, almost in a miraculous way, the Summa of St. Thomas. 
The Italian intellectual movement of the first part of last 
century is a direct protest against this statement. Furthermore, 
it is not true that Canon Sanseverino published his Philo- 
sophia Christiana after twenty years of silence. He was one 
of the main contributors to the periodical Sctenza e Fede, 
which made its first appearance back in 1841. 

Thus the famous Besse account is far from being reliable in . 
its totality. Msgr. Masnovo, who had an opportunity to talk 
to the Abbé Besse, asked him about the basis of his report, and 
was told that the report was genuine, but that its source could 
not be revealed.** Since no official document confirming the 


** See for example G. Garcia, O. P., Tomismo y Neotomismo [2d ed. (San 
Luis Potosf, 1905) |], p. 374; Joseph Louis Perrier, The Revival of Scholastic 
Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century (New York, 1909). Perrier tells the 
same story, but with some slight differences: “ The direct initiator of neo- 
scholastic movement in Italy was Cajetano Sanseverino. Sanseverino was at 


first an enthusiastic admirer of Descartes, The episode of his life which 


marked the turning-point of his philosophical career has been told by many 
historians. In the year 1840, Sanseverino received the visit of Father Sordi, 
S.J., who had read and annotated St. Thomas’s Summa Theologiae, Sordi 
pointed out to Sanseverino the shortcomings of Descartes’s thought and the 
superiority of the Thomistie principles in the solution of all philosophical 
problems. Great was the struggle for the devout canon, For twenty years 
he applied himself to a thorough study of St. Thomas’s philosophy. At che 
light of the Summa Theologiae he read all modern writers and became more 
and more convinced of their insufficiency. The result of his investigations 
was the Philosophia christiana cum antiqua et nova comparata, a work 
which, unfinished as it is, consists of seven quarto volumes and displays an 
uncommon erudition, a remarkable knowledge of modern philosophy, and, 
above all, an enthusiastic admiration for the Angelic Doctor.” Jbid., p. 158. 
** Masnovo, op. cit., p. 56, n. 1. 
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report has ever been produced, we are free to accept it in its 
main points, as Fr. Dezza does,” or to be more or less sceptical 
about it, as the attitude of Msgr. Masnovo seems to be.” What 
we know for certain about Sanseverino is that his three years 
of rest proved to be very profitable not only to his body but 
also to his mind. As a matter of fact, as soon as he came out 
of his solitude, he started the Biblioteca Cattolica, “ a religious, 
scientific, literary, and artistic collection that shows how human 
science bears testimony to the Catholic religion.” One series 
of this collection was supposed to reproduce the works of some 
outstanding Catholic writers, while the other series went to 
form the periodical already mentioned Sctenza e Fede. Canon 
Sanseverino became soon the driving power behind the whole 
program of the collection, especially the monthly periodical 
Scienza e Fede, for which he secured in 1842 the cooperation 
of Fr. Taparelli and Fr. Liberatore. He himself contributed to 
the periodical two articles on Victor Cousin (1842-1843), nine 
on Kant (from 1843 to 1845), two on F. R. de Lamennais 
(1847), four on Baruch Spinoza and the modern rationalists 
(from 1845 to 1847). In 1847 he translated for the same 
periodical the chapters written by Jaime Balmes on G. B. Vico 
in his Filosofia fundamental, published in Barcelona the year 
before. In 1848 he published an article on J. G. Fichte.* 

As Msgr. Pelzer has well remarked, in the years preceding 
the Italian revolution of 1848, Sanseverino devoted all his 
energies to exposing and criticizing contemporary rationalism 


** Dezza, op. cit., pp. 74-76. 

*? Masnovo, op. cit., p. 58. Ten years after his critical study of the 
Besse account, Msgr. Masnovo still kept the same sceptical attitude towards 
it. However, in spite of the account’s inaccuracies, he was more ready to 
admit then than in the past some sort of influence by Fr. Sordi on Sanse- 
verino. Jbid., p. 131, n. 2. 

** The writer in indebted to G. Van Riet, op. cit., p. 57, for the list of 
Sanseverino’s articles in Scienza e Fede, which he has not the opportunity 
of consulting personally. A complete set of the periodical Scienza e Fede 
is in the library of Harvard University. 
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in order to disclose the errors to which the rejection of divine 
revelation had led the representatives of that system. In all 
the articles of the first fifteen volumes of Scienza e Fede, 
Sanseverino made only a few appeals to the doctrines of St. 
Thomas. Not having found a definite path to follow, he affirmed 
himself to be a Christian philosopher partaking to some extent 
of the eclectic trend of his own days rather than a truly 
scholastic philosopher.” A change in his attitude towards 
scholasticism took place soon after the revolution, which had the 
effect of stimulating Catholic scholars to a more serious con- 
sideration of their position vis-A-vis the teaching of the great 
scholastics. Thus in 1849 Sanseverino published a study on 
St. Thomas Aquinas's doctrine on the origin of power and the 
right of resistance. In 1850, at the request of the Council of 
Public Instruction in Naples, he started a series of philosophical 
articles in Scienza e Fede (1850-1853). These articles were 
later collected into a book under the title I princtpali sistemi 
della filosofia discussi con le dottrine de’ SS. Padri e de’ Dottori 
del medio evo (Naples, 1853). In 1851 Sanseverino began to 
write his /nstttuttones logicae et metaphysicae. The first volume 
had already appeared about the year 1853,"° when he suddenly 
changed his mind and decided that he ought to go back to 
scholastic philosophy. Whereupon he stopped the publication 


** Pelzer, art. cit., p. 245. 

7° As a result of an inquiry conducted by the Civilta Cattolica, the date 
of the publication of the first volume of the IJnstitutiones should be placed 
between the end of 1855, or the beginning of 1856, and 1858. (Cf. Civ. 
Catt., Ser. XIV, vol. X (1891), 501, m. 1.) Magr. Pelzer assigns the year 
1856 as the terminus a quo of the edition, and believes that the date 1851 
given in the book itself mus¢ be an error of the typographer. (Cf. Pelzer, 
art, cit., p. 248, note.) Van Riet thinks that neither the Civ, Catt. nor 
Msgr. Pelzer has arguments solid enough to justify us in departing from 
the date stated in the book. Therefore, in Van Riet’s opinion, the publica- 
tion of the first volume of the Jnstitutiones was very likely started in 1851, 
while the book came out of the press in 1853. Van Riet seems to have good 
reasons for his opinion. For the whole discussion cf. Van Riet, op. cit., pp. 
58-60, n. 4. 
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of the Institutiones and began to write the work that was to 
make him famous, the Philosophia Christiana cum anttqua et 
nova comparata.” 

What was the cause of Sanseverino’s change of mind? We 
have the key to the answer in what he himself wrote in the 
Philosophia Christiana in 1862. 

After many years of exclusive philosophical studies, I finally arrived 
at the conclusion that for a restoration of philosophy, it was absolutely 


necessary to go back to the doctrine of the Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church.‘? 


The return to scholastic philosophy was therefore for San- 
severino the result of a long study of the scholastic sources, 
along with his growing dissatisfaction with modern trends of 
thought. Another factor, which also played an important role 
in his intellectual development, should not be lost sight of when 
the reasons for Sanseverino’s change of mind are sought for. 
As already stated, Sanseverino was on very good terms with the 
Jesuit professors at the Neapolitan College, and succeeded in 
securing their cooperation to the new periodical, Scienza e Fede. 
Hence it seems obvious to think that they would meet and 
discuss the same vital philosophical problems of the day. If 
also we bear in mind that a secret movement for a scholastic 
revival was already going on in that college, we may easily 
assume that Sanseverino must have been influenced by the 
Jesuit professors. This does not prejudice in any way the 
acceptance or rejection of the Besse account of Fr. Sordi’s 
visit to Sanseverino. 

On the basis of all these conjectures, the writer is inclined 


"This information was given by Sanseverino himself, who in his 
Elementa Philosophiae (2d ed., I, 1873, p. 517, note) wrote: “ Has Institu- 
tiones quas an. 1851 evulgare incepimus, haud continuavimus, quia cum 
tertiam partem scriberemus, ad philosophiam scholasticam omnino redeun- 
dum nobis esse animadvertimus; unde Philosophiae Christianae, cuius iam 
. sex volumina edita sunt, concinnandae manum admovimus.” 

78 Cf. Philosophia Christiana, I, 3. 
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to admit a gradual development in Sanseverino’s thought. To 
determine the exact time when this evolution reached its highest 
stage and all the factors that led to it would be a difficult task. 
But whatever may be the influence of the Jesuit scholars upon 
Sanseverino in the whole process of his conversion to Thomism, 
we should not understimate the influence that Sanseverino on 
his side exerted upon the Jesuits. For it is along the lines of 
the Sctenza e Fede that the Civilta Cattolica was started a few 
years after in the same city of Naples. 

As to the question of priority in regard to the revival of 
scholasticism in Italy, this does not seem to have disturbed the 
men engaged in that movement. On the contrary, each one of 
them seems to have rejoiced over the other’s success. Thus the 
Scienza e Fede praises the Instilutiones of Liberatore,” and 
Sanseverino in 1862 recognizes that Taparelli and Liberatore 
had introduced Thomism in Italy many years before.’* On 
their own side, the editors of the Ctvilta Cattolica weleomed 
very heartily the appearance of Sanseverino’s Philosophia 
Christiana, which was said to be “ a work of inestimable value 
that will win a definite victory for St. Thomas.” Since this 
is a so important work in the history of the scholastic revival, 
it is necessary to give it special consideration. 

The Philosophia Christiana appeared in five volumes in 1862. 
Two further volumes were added after Sanseverino’s death by 
his disciple Nunzio Signoriello (1821-1889) between the years 
1866 and 1878. The work is divided into two large parts. The 
first part deals with subjective philosophy and includes logic, 
dynamology or study of the faculties, ideology, and criteriology ; 
the second part is a treatise of objective philosophy, and com- 
prehends natural theology, cosmology, anthropology, and ethics. 


™ The writer is Luigi Palmieri, Scienza ¢ Fede, IV (1842), 351-3. 

™* Philosophia Christiana, Logica, |, 150-1. | 

"Cf. Scienza e Fede, LX (1866), Appendiz, p. 16, note, where Fr. 
Liberatore’s words are quoted. 
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As can be seen, the Philosophia Christiana, in spite of its size, 
does not cover the whole field of philosophy. A more compre- 
hensive treatise, although in a reduced form, is the Elementa 
philosophiae christtanae started by Sanseverino in 1864 and 
finished by Signoriello in 1870. The two works were later con- 
densed by Signoriello into a two-volume compendium which went 
through many editions and was largely used in the seminaries 
as a textbook.” 

In connection with the Philosophia Christiana, it is worth- 
while to recall Cardinal Gonzalez’s criticism of it. The work, he 
claims, has a double defect. With regard to its method, it 
presents an awkward distribution of arguments, and at times 
its articles are exceedingly diffuse. With regard to its spirit, 
it is too narrowly attached to the philosophy that it defends. 
Sanseverino accepts St. Thomas’s conclusions even in the minu- 
test details, and despises modern thought as altogether vain 
and worthy of contempt.’’ It has been observed that in spite 
of these defects, the Philosophia Christiana has exercised an 
immense influence upon the Catholic thinkers. For many years 
it was the great work of neo-scholasticism, the fountain at 
whose pure waters all came to drink the spirit of the Thomistic 
regeneration. In its very narrow-mindedness, it found a multi- 
tude of followers.”* 

The Philosophia Christiana was at first the object of violent 
attacks. Cartesians and Rosminians agreed in denouncing it. 
But Sanseverino was defended by his disciples, especially 
Signoriello, and encouraged by the Archbishop of Naples, Riario 
Sforza. Shortly afterwards, an Academy ,of St. Thomas was 
founded at Naples and honored by the approbation of Pius IX. 


7 Cf, Philosophiae christianae cum antiqua et nova comparatae Caietani 
Can. Sanseverino Compendium, opera et studio Nuntii Can, Signoriello 
lucubratum ad usum scholarum clericalium, Neapoli, apud officinam Biblio- 
thecae Catholicae Scriptorum, typis Golia, 1900, editio decima, 2 vols. 

™ Gonzhlez, Philosophia elementaria, 7th ed. (Madrid, 1894), pp. 383-4. 
7 Perrier, op. oit., p. 159. 
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This was like an official recognition of Sanseverino’s work and 
the crowning of his unceasing efforts in fostering the Thomistic 
revival. Sanseverino died on November 16, 1865, a victim of 
Asiatic cholera. 

Joseru KievTcen 


Along with these pioneers, Fr. Joseph Kleutgen, S. J., 
deserves a special mention in the history of scholastic revival 
in Italy. Although a German, Kleutgen spent about 40 years 
in Rome.” His main works are Die Theologie der Vorzett 
vertheidigt, published in 1853, and Die Philosophie der Vorzett 
vertheidigt, published between the years 1860 and 1863. These 
two works had a tremendous influence not only in Germany, 
where they won for the author the title of Thomas redivivus, 
but also in other countries, and especially in Italy, after their 
translation into Italian by Cardinal Reisach and Fr. Curci.” 

Kleutgen is truly an initiator of the neo-scholastic movement. 
He seems to ignore the works of Balmes, Liberatore, and 
Sanseverino. His philosophy is built directly on the works of 
the great scholastic doctors, and of St. Thomas in particular. 
It has the merit of being original and profound. We cannot 
expect from Fr. Kleutgen a full treatment of all the scholastic 
problems, as he was more a controversialist than a philosopher; 
but he proves to be a real forerunner of neo-thomism. He is 
faithful to the traditional teachings of scholasticism, but at the 
same time he tries to extend it by developing and perfecting 
the principles laid down by the scholastic philosophers. He 
writes most emphatically: 


"* Joseph Kleutgen was born at Dortmund, in Westphalia, on April 9, 
1811. He studied at Munich, Miinster, and Paderborn. Disgusted with 
the teaching of those universities, he turned himself to the doctrine of the 
Church Fathers and the scholastics. In 1834 he entered the Society of 
Jesus. After one year of teaching in Germany, he was called to Rome, 
where he was given various offices of high responsibility. He died at S. 
Antonio di Caldaro on January 13, 1883. 

*° La filosofia antica esposta e difesa 5 vols. (Rome and Turin, 1866- 
1868). 
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We have never claimed that all the problems we are posing today 
have been solved in an absolutely perfect way by the ancient school. 
Neither do we make any objection to a fruitful use of the findings of 
contemporary philosophy for the solution of these problems. What we 
deny is the assertion that in order to improve the philosophical sciences 
we must reject the principles laid down by the ancients and abandon 
the road that they have traced out for us.*! 


In his criticism of the position of some contemporary Catholic 
philosophers, such as de Lamennais, Gioberti, Hermes, and 
Ginther, who pretended to have discovered a new foundation 
for human knowledge, Fr. Kleutgen effectively reminds them 
that “instead of rejecting the traditional teaching, it would be 
their specific duty to defend it against the innovators, and, as 
far as possible, to develop and to complete it.” ** Fr. Kleutgen 
is well known among the neo-scholastics for his treatise on the 
theory of knowledge. His views are so profound that 60 years 
pass before we find other thinkers with the same deep insight 
in the field of neo-thomistic epistemology.” 

In summation of the results of this inquiry, the following 
conclusions may be stated. First, Canon Vincenzo Buzzetti was 
the first to give a decisive impetus to the scholastic revival in 
Italy in the nineteenth century. He did this by his teaching 
and by training in the philosophy of St. Thomas a group of | 
men who later on carried his thought into the Society of Jesus 


"° Cf. Die Philosophie der Vorzeit vertheidigt in ita French edition La 
philosophie scolastique exposée et défendue (Paris, 1868-1870), II, 110. 

** Ibid., I, 16. 

** Van Riet, op. cit., p. 81. For more details on Fr. Kleutgen cf. the 
whole section covering pp. 69-81. See also “ Un riatoratore della filosofia 
scolastica, Giuseppe Kleutgen, 8.J.,” Civ. Catt., Ser. XXI, vol. IIT (1911), 
34-45, and F. Lakner, 8.J., “ Kleutgen und die kirchliche Wissenschaft 
Deutschlands im 19. Jahrhundert,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, 
LVII (1933), 161-214. Fr. Kleutgen was so highly regarded in Roman 
circles, that he is credited with writing the first draft of the encyclical 
Aeterni Patris. (Cf. Enciclopedia Cattolica, vol. VII, col. 716, under the 
heading Kleutgen). It is with this document of Pope Leo XIII that the 
scholastic philosophy was officially re-established in Catholic schools. 
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and the scholarly world. Secondly, Father Matteo Liberatore 
und Canon Gaetano Sanseverino must be recognized as the 
most influential figures in the Italian revival of scholastic philos- 
ophy, while Father Luigi Taparelli contributed most exten- 
sively and cifectively to the solution of ethical and social 
problems in the light of the scholastic principles. Thirdly, the 
neo-scholastic revival of the nineteenth century was not some- 
thing imposed by the Holy See for some of its “manifest or 
concealed purposes,’ as some writers have bluntly stated."* It 
was rather the result of a natural and steady development of 
Catholic thought, which had begun in the first part of the 
century and grown amidst doctrinal controversies until it 
reached its full manifestation in the encyclical Aeternt Patris 
of Pope Leo XIII. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


** Cf. G. Saitta, Le origini del neotomiamo nel eecolo XIX (Bari. 1912), 
p. 213. 
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Some Aspects of the Marxian 
Philosophy of God 


by Francis Conklin, S.J. 


1D parece Materialism, as formulated by Karl Marx 
and Frederich Engels, is a completely intergrated philo- 
sophical system. It has, of course, never been officially pro- 
mulgated in the traditional scholastic divisions of philosophy 
of being, of man, of god, ete. But either explicitly or by 
logical deduction it proffers a solution to the problems discussed 
in the systematized divisions of scholasticism. The question of 
the existence and nature of an Absolute—whom we call God— 
is one which no true philosopher can escape. A response to this 
problem exists in the ideology of doctrinaire Marxists. And it 
is to certain aspects of their response that we shall devote the 
major portion of our present discussion. 

Marx and Engels were acutely conscious of the inequalities 
in the political, economic and social life of nineteenth century 
Europe. In numerous passages of their prolific writings one 
finds bitter denunciations of those who appealed to the Provi- 
dence of God as a justification for such crushing inequalities." 
The principal origin of this imputation lies in the Calvinistic 
doctrines *? which found favor in the world market centers 
during the century and more preceding the birth of Marx. The 


1 Cf. Marx, Capital (London, 1902), I, 662-3; (Chicago, London, 1909), 
pp. 710ff., also Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach ard the Outcome of Classical 
German Philosophy (New York, 1941), p. 69. For a later statement cf. 
Religion by V. 1. Lenin (New York, 1933), pp. 7 ff. 

*Cf. Fanfani, A., Catholicism Protestantism, Capitalism (New York, 
1939) ; Tawney, R. Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York, 1932). 
Also cf. the analysis of Calvinism given by Toynbee: A Study of History 
(Oxford, 1940), V 615 ff.; and in the abridged edition of D. C. Somerville 
(Oxford, 1947), pp. 444 ff. and esp. 448 ff. Cf. Engels, Socialism Utopian 
and Scientific (New York, 1892), p. xxii, Feuerbach, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 
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basic dogma of predestination was accepted. The logical sequel 
was a quest to ascertain the names of those constituting the body 
of the elect. One method of discerning between the saved and 
the damned arose from a perversion of certain texts in the 
Old Testament. 

In several Scriptural passages * we find that God promised 
the leaders of the Jews material prosperity if their nation 
remained faithful to Him. These social promises were perverted 
by seventeenth and eighteenth century divines into bulwarks of 
individualism. Men came to trust in an abundance of material 
possessions as the hallmark of predestined salvation. Such a 
theology found great favor with the rising class of the wealthy. 
For it produced the soporifie effect upon their consciences 
necessary for a continued exploitation of the unfortunate 
masses. 

The Calvinists, however, were by no means the first to convert 
- the spiritual and social promises of the Old Testament into 
individual assurances of material prosperity. This materialistic 
point of view characterized many of the Jews in the Old 
Testament. It constituted the foundation for the real Messianic 
secret whereby Christ revealed Himself only gradually to the 
people. And following the rejection of Christ the this-worldly 
view of life came to predominate in the Jewish circles which 
failed to see the fulfillment of the Old Testament in the New. | 

Yet, one must be careful not to exaggerate the importance 
of the influence of Judaism upon the thought and writings of 
Karl Marx. Many authorities seem, at first sight, to lay great 
stress upon the “ Jewish element” in Marxism.* However, we 
do not subseribe to the conclusion that many of these character- 
istics of Marxism are a result of the natural Jewish heritage 


*E. g., Deut. 28/1. Also ef. I Kinga 12/15; 11 Kings 7; IIT Kings 11/38. 

*E.g., Toynbee, op. cit. V. 178-9; abridged ed., p. 368; Berdyaev, N. 
The Origin of Russicn Communism (London, 1929), p. 114 and p. 144 ff.; 
esp. ef. McFadden, O.S.A., The Philosophy of Communiam (New York, 
1939), pp. 306-7 
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of Karl Marx.’ It would seem, rather, that the terms “ Jewish ” 
and “ Messianic” as applied to Communism are terms of a 
very valid comparison. And every comparison—no matter how 
accurate—must be qualified by the very important word Itke. 
At any rate, we find no basis in the writings of Marx and 
Engels, nor of their more competent biographers for contending 
that the Jewish concept of God and religion had any direct 
influence upon the formation of the Marxian philosophy o 
God. 

In his own treatment of the Jewish problem, Marx regards 
the Jewish religion as a somewhat anachronistic product of the 
material order of economic production. And he foretells the 
dissolution of this religion in the economic upheaval! which will 
destroy the irrational foundation upon which all forms of 
religion are based: 


What is the secular basis of Judaism? Practical needs, egoism. What 
is the secular cult of the Jew? Huckstering. What is its secular God? 
Money. Very weil. Emancipation from huckstering and from money, 
and therefore from practical, real Judaism would be the self-emanci- 
pation of our epoch. An organization of society, which would abolish 
the fundamental conditions of huckstering, and therefore, the possibility 
of huckstering, would render the Jew impossible. His religious con- 
sciousness would dissolve like a mist in the real vital air of society. On 
the other hand: if the Jew recognizes as valueless this, his practical 
essence, and labours for its abolition, he would work himself free of 
his previous development, and labour for human emancipation generally, 
turning against the supreme practical expression of human self-aliena- 
tion... . The emancipation of the Jews in its last significance is the 
emancipation of mankind from Judaism.® 


Marx makes his analysis of the Jewish problem in this 


* Cf. Mehring, F. Karl Marr (New York, 1935), pp. 29 ff. The dynamism 
of historical materialism seems explicable from the dynamic nature of any 
successful philosophy of necessity. Cf. Toynbee, op. cit., pp. 615 ff.; abridged 
ed. pp. 4501f. also ef. Hogan, “ Hegelianism and Marxism” in Jrish 
Ecclesiastical Record, LXXI. (1949), 24. 

* Marx, Selected Essays, “ On the Jewish Question,’ (New York, 1926), 
pp. 88-89. 
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fashion because, under the influence of the Feuerbach, Marx’s 
critique of theology and religion transferred itself into a 
critique of law and polities—as we shall explain below. Thus, 
the status of the Jews during Marx’s early life seemed to 
provide empirical evidence for the dogmas of Historical Materi- 
alism: that religion is a product of the political and economic 
status quo, just as the State itself is the result of a given stage 
in economic development. The same thing is said for Lutheran- 
ism (i. e., Liberal Protestantism) in Prussia and Catholicism 
in France. 

Lutheranism, the quasi state religion of Prussia, appeared 
as a powerful justification for the political absolutism and 
reactionary attitude of the Prussian rulers, against whom Marx 
so frequently found himself in diametrical opposition. In 
Catholic France, the passionate agitation for the restoration 
of l’anctenne régime served to identify many members of the ' 
laity and hierarchy with the cause of ultra conservatism. This 
political partisanship alienated many of the French social 
thinkers of that era. And conservatism in any form was 
anathema to the radical temperaments of Marx and Engels. 

The proponents ef Marxism deduced a simplified conclusion 
from their attitude towards the major religious groups in 
continental Europe. Since, the unjust God of the Calvinistie 
tradition could not possibly exist; since, moreover, the forces 
of God are identical with the forces of political and social 
reaction, no Supreme Being exists. Although this inference is 
not well taken, we must not be hasty. The cynical refutation 
of deism, which bolsters the hiatus in the foregoing argument, 
must be taken into consideration. 

The rational foundation of deism usually lies in a misinter- 
pretation of the traditional fifth way for proving the existence 
of God. It proceeds somewhat in the following manner: If 
we contemplate the order and harmony within the universe we 
find a balance so delicate that one cannot pluck a flower without 


- 
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moving a star. Such a disposition and ordering could not have 
come into existence by chance. It could only be the result of 
a Supreme Intelligence, Who exists and guides all beings to 
their proper destiny. The intricate mechanism of an ordinary 
watch could not have come about by chance. How could the 
universe itself ever be the result of blind forces in nature? No. 
There must be a God. 

Such an argument can be deceptively beautiful when literary 
genius is employed in its exposition. But it does not prove 
the existence of God. The “ Supreme Architect’ of the uni- 
verse could have passed out of existence many years ago. ‘The 
universe itself would continue existing—like the watch—a mute 
memorial to the skill of its fabricator.’ 

There were many trends of deistic thought prevalent in 
learned circles during the nineteenth century. But, for the 
most part, deism was embraced by those unwilling to accept 
the consequences of vivid atheism. Such persons sought refuge 
in the emotional acknowledgement of a Great Architect. Yet 
such men retained the respectability of religiosity necessary 
for business success. With the controversial bitterness which 
has become characteristic of their adherents towards any 
adversary, Marx and Engels launched out against deism. The 
charges of hypocrisy which they leveled against many of their 
English acquaintances were certainly well founded. But they 
did not direct their attack at the essentialistic basis upon which 
all forms of deism are constructed. Their rejoinder took the 
form of a reduction to absurdity. The following passage is an 
excellent example of this: 


God is nowhere treated worse than by =n scientists who believe 
in him. . . . But what God has had to suffer at the hands of his 


* Very similar to this is the attempt to prove the existence of God by a 
series of what St. Thomas calls causae per accidens subordinatae. Cf. Hon- 
theim, S.J. Theodicea “ Argumentum Chronogonicum,” (Fribourg-in-B., 
1926), p. 72, and ibid., pp. 106 ff. 
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defenders! In the history of modern natural science, God is treated by 
his defenders as Frederick William II] was treated by his generals and 
officials in the campaign of Jena. One division of the army after another 
lowers its weapons, one fortress after another capitulates before the 
march of science, until at last there is no place left in it for the Creator. 
Newton still allowed Him the “first impulse” but forbade Him any 
further interference in his solar system. Father Secchi bows Him out 
of the solar system altogether, with all canonical honours it is true, but 
none the less categorically for all that, and he only allows Him a 
creative act as regards the primordial nebula. And so in all spheres. In 
biology, his last great Don Quixote, Agassiz, even ascribes positive non- 
sense to Him; He is supposed to have created not only the actual 
animals but also abstract animals, the fish as such! And finally, Tyndall 
totally forbids Him any entry into nature and relegates Him to the 
world of emotional processes, only admitting Him because, after all, 
there must be somebody who knows more about all these things (nature) 
than J. Tyndall! What a distance from the old God—The Creator of 
heaven and earth, the maintainer of all things—without whom not a 
hair can fall from the head.* 


Emotional outbursts directed against either the theology of 
economic individualism or the political conservatism of religious 
leaders, together with a caustic analysis of extremist deism, 
hardly justify the espousal of dynamic atheism by such brilliant 
men as Marx and Engels. Marx’s atheism is partially explicable 
by the attention which, with his father’s blessing, he devoted 
to the French Encyclopedists. Engels embraced atheism under 
the influence of Left Wing Hegelianism and the Young Ger- 
many movement. The rigid orthodoxy of Engel’s father and 
the excesses of Pietism which were rampant in Barmen were 
important factors in his early rebellion. However, the true 
anti-theism of the doctrinaire Marxist is erected on the false 
solutions which Marx and Engels gave to the two problems with 


* Engels, Dialectics of Nature (New York, 1940), pp. 176-7. Fr. Secchi, 
S.J., was definitely not a deist. However, it must be conceded that the 
dynamistic concept of matter which Fr. Secchi (1818-1878) shared with Fr. 
Palmieri (1807-1896) provides some foundation for Engels’ statement. Cf. 
Secchi, S. J., Sulla Unita Della Forze Fisiche (Rome, 1869); L’Unita Delle 
Forze Fisiche (Milan, 1874), II, 379-80. 
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which St. Augustine struggled for so many years before arriving 
at the truth. Marx and Engels could not conceive of anything 
existing which was not material. Nor could they answer the 
dilemma of evil, as we shall point out in the final portion of 
our essay. 

Among the many reasons why Marx and Engels embraced 
materialism, three stand out, and, for practical purposes, the 
other reasons may be reduced to these. First, Marx and Engels 
prided themselves on being the legitimate heirs to the conflux 
of two trends of materialistic thinking which had made its 
effect felt in the physical and inchoative social sciences. The 
staid, conservative materialism explicitized by Bacon in 
England had been synthesized, by the Encyclopedists, with the 
spirited French school of materialism which developed from 
the atomism of Gassendi.’ However, in Marx’s opinion, the 
trend toward materialism had set in long before the advent of 
Bacon and Gassendi: 


Materialism is the natural-born son of Great Britain. Already the 
British Schoolman, Duns Scotus, asked, ‘ whether it was impossible for 
matter to think?’ In order to effect this miracle, he took refuge in 
God’s omnipotence, i, e. he made theology preach materialism. Moreover, 
he was a nominalist. Nominalism, the first form of materialism, is 
chiefly found among the English schoolmen.'° 


Marx’s reference to the voluntarism of Duns Scotus as an 
argument in favor of materialism is more rhetorical than 
justified. But his analysis of nominalism is very accurate.” 
Since, for the nominalist (or conceptualist) no concrete uni- 


*Cf. Marx and Engels, Die Heilige Familie (The Holy Family) (Frank- 
furt a. M., 1845), pp. 201 ff. Also: Karl Mara on the History of French 
Materialism in appendix 4 to Engels’ Ludwig Feuerbach; also Karl Marx 
Selected Essays, pp. 180 ff. and H. P. Adams, Karl Mara in hia Earlier 
Writings (London, 1940). 

From Die Heilige Familie as quoted in translation in Engels, On His- 
torical Materialism (New York, 1940), pp. 5-6. 

** The same may be said of Marx’s reference to the pantheism of Spinoza 
as “ materialism in disguise.” 
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versal exists outside the human mind, the external world 
must be composed of unrelated, individual singulars. But since 
matter ** is the principle of individuation, the conclusion in- 
herent in all forms of nominalism is eventually drawn—matter 
exists as the only reality. 

The second reason why Marx and Engels embraced material- 
ism may be found in the dilemma which plagued German philo- 
sophy throughout the course of the nineteenth century.” Marx 
attended the University of Berlin shortly after the golden age 
of idealism had closed with the death of Hegel in 1831. For 
those attending the University no middle course lay open 
between idealism and materialism. And materialism was the 
inevitable course for reformists. This intellectual transition 
had political implications for the Left Wing Hegelians, as we 
indicated above. But the dichotomy of idealism versus materi- 
alism certainly played an important part in Marx’s study of 
Democritus and Epicurus in an attempt to find a solution for 
the problems of life. 

Finally, and most important, materialism was embraced be- 
‘vause of the a-religious and emphatically scientific manner in 
which Marx and Engels had been trained to analyze the 
problems of life. Both the Gymnasium and Realschule of nine- 
teenth century Germany were influenced by the discoveries 
made in the natural sciences during that period.'* However, 


** By matter, of course, we understand materia prima quantitate signata 
ete. However, one must bear in mind the fact that only in the realm of 
material composites is it possible to have a numerical multitude. Nominal. 
ism numerically individuates our concepts in the same manner that forms 
are numerically individuated in reality. Thus, nominalism makes matter 
think. 

8 Cf. Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, p. 21 ¢. medium. 

1¢ Among these discoveries were: La Place’s nebular hypothesis (1796) 
and its apparent confirmation by Herschel (d. 1822); Von Baer’s discovery 
of the mammalian ovum (1827); the cell theory as conceived by Schwann 
and Schleiden (1827); Wholer’s synthesis of organic substances from 
inorganic materials (1828). 
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the real scientism in education was a natural result of the 
sense realism which Francis Bacon had inaugurated to check 
the formalistic trends of the post Renaissance. Eventually, 
the sensible became the only reality and sense experience the 
sole fountain of knowledge. Consequently, the deeper realities 
were passed over in favor of the smaller portion of reality 
which can be directly measured through the instruments of 
the natural sciences. The limited perspective given by this 
type of education culminated in a generation of materialists. 
Marx and Engels were only two of the more renowned. 

The materialism which is basic to all forms of Marxism 
restricts all analysis to the order of univocal essences. Yet, it 
is not surprising that a materialistic philosophy should take 
on the appearance of a philosophy of becoming. All materi- 
alism is restricted to an analysis of mutable beings which are 
intrinsically in potency to further perfection. The proponents 
of Dialectical Materialism make vociferous and emphatic claims 
that theirs is the only true materialistic philosophy of becom- 
ing.’® Yet, despite the terminological “laws” of the trans- 
formation of quantity into quality, of the interpretation of 
opposites and of the negation of the negation, which are carried 
over from the Hegelian dialectical system, the basic Marxian 
assumption remains that matter alone exists as all reality. 
And for this reason Marxism is not a philosophy of becoming 
but a philosophy of limited being. 

To substantiate this latter statement let us recall the real 
problem which underlay the attacks that Eugen Diihring 
directed against the new-born Dialectical Materialism, nearly 
a century ago. Diihring correctly understood Hegel’s analysis 
of the dialectical nature of human thought and the latter’s 


16 Cf. Lenin, V. I. Materialism and Empiriocriticiem, in Selected Works 
XI (New York, 1935), 323 ff.; also Stalin, J., Dialectical and Historical 
Materialism (New York, 1940); also Stalin and others, History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (New York, 1940), ch. 4. 
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attempt to explain the real world in terms of this natural 
dialectica! process. Consequently, Diihring questioned the legiti- 
macy of transferring this idealistic concept to matter and using 
it to explain the motion of material beings in a philosophical 
system that rejects all the spiritual characteristics which render 
the dialectical thought process possible for humans. 

A careful examination of Engels’ lengthy refutation of 
Diihring *° will reveal that Engels does not give a satisfactory 
solution to this fundamental problem. That Engels perceived 
the ramifications of the difficulty which Diihring had forced 
upon him seems evident to us from the depressing manner in 
which Engels later analyzed the future of the classless society. 
It is true that Hegel had said: “All that comes into being 
deserves to perish.” Yet, the underlying principle of the 
brilliant synthesis which Hegel attempted when he interpreted 
history in terms of the dialectical process is the supposition 
that progress is inevitable. In Hegel’s system the ground which 
is once gained can never be lost and the synthesis of today 
necessarily surpasses that of yesterday, although today’s syn- 
thesis contains the best elements of the past. It seems evident 
that materialistic pessimism—probably brought to the fore by 
an analysis of Carnot’s Second Law of Thermodynamics— 
overcame Engels and replaced the enthusiasm of unlimited 
progress which forms such an integral part of the evolution of 
the Absolute in Hegel: 

Nevertheless, “ All that comes into being deserves to perish.” Millions 
of years may elapse, hundreds of thousands of generations be born and 
die, but inexorably the time will come when the declining warmth of 
the sun will no longer suffice to melt the ice thrusting itself forward 
from the poles; when the human race, crowding more and more about 


the equator, will finally no longer find even there enough heat for life; 
when gradually even the last trace of organic life will vanish; and the 


1¢ Engels, F. Herr Eugen Diihring’s Revolution in Science ( Anti-Diihring) 
(New York, 1935). (A new edition of this work was promised for the fall 


of 1951 but has not yet appeared). 
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earth, an extinet frozen globe like the moon will circle in deepest dark- 
ness and in an ever narrower orbit about the equally extinct sun, and at 
last fall into it. Other planets will have preceded it, others will follow 
it; instead of the bright, warm solar system with its harmonious 
arrangement of members, only a cold, dead sphere will still pursue its 
lonely path through universal space. And what will happen to our 
solar system will happen sooner or later to all the other innumerable 
island universes, even to those, the light of which will never reach the 
earth while there is a living human eye to receive it.’* 


And the confinement to a univocal, essential order is more 
clearly brought out by Engels in his subsequent analysis of the 


same problem: 


But: however often, and however relentlessly, this cycle is completed 
in time and space, however many millions of suns and earths may 
arise and pass away, however long it may last before the conditions 
for organic life develop, however innumerable the organic beings 
that have to arise and to pass away before animals with a brain 
capable of thought are developed from their midst, and for a short span 
of time find conditions suitable for life, only to be exterminated later 
without mercy, we have the certainty that matter remains eternally the 
same in all its transformations, that none of its attributes can ever be 
lost, and therefore, also, that with the same iron necessity that it will 
exterminate on the earth its highest creation, the thinking mind, it must 
somewhere else and at another time again produce it.’ 


Further evidence of the misappropriation of the Hegelian 
dialectic on the part of Marx and Engels may be discovered in 
their explanation of the human cognitional process. For in 
denying the immaterial element which alone makes cognition 
possible they have reduced the human intellect to the status 
of a highly polished mirror which reflects reality but cannot 
reflect upon it. In this they fall back into the “ vulgar” 


17 Engels, F. Dialectics of Nature, op. cit., p. 20. It should be noted that 
the Dialectics of Nature was never completed by Engels but was published 
from notes after his death. Although a good portion of the book is a series 
of somewhat unconnected notes, we believe that the initial section—from 
which our quotations are taken—is substantially accurate and reflects the 
mature judgments of Engels. 

1* Ibid., pp. 24-25. 
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materialism—to use their own term—of D’Holbach, La Mettrie 
etc., a static materialism which Marx and Engels have so 
studiously sought to avoid by cloaking their exposition in the 
kinetic and quasi mystical expressions which Hegel employed. 

We have dwelt at some length upon the materialistic nature 
of the Marxists’ system because an understanding of this factor 
is of paramount importance if we are to grasp their philosophi- 
cal attitude towards God. Once the fundamental premise of 
materialism has been taken for granted the question of the 
origin of being must be studiously avoided. There is no need 
nor possibility of seeking further for an Absolute, for matter 
is the absolute. Since limited being is the absolute, materialism 
is a philosophy of univocal essences. It cannot transcend this 
order even to perceive that which is truly necessary and 
immutable in the contingent world of sensible reality.’’ In 
place of God Marxism attempts to substitute the totalitarian 
mass of limited individuals. And this position is logically con- 
sistent. For the totalitarian mas& is the highest that can be 
attained in the order of limited oa and limited 
univocal being. 

However, since only that which is replaced is fully destroyed, 
Marxists have recourse to the volitional estrangement * char- 
acteristic of atheistic humanism to complete the task of blotting 
out the presence of God within the human heart. Other forms 
of atheism seck to ignore or avoid God. Athetistic humanism 
seeks to destroy Him. It is a true anti-theism. 

Evidence of Marx’s espousal of atheistic humanism may 
be found in his earliest major work, the doctoral dissertation, 


1° Even when univocal thinking undergoes a spiritualization, as it does in 
Hegel, it must terminate in some form of rationalistic pantheism. Uni- 
vocation cannot rise above itself. But if the univocation remains mate- 
rialistic, no need arises for the formulation of a purely nominal theology. 

*” Cf. De Koninck, C. “A propos de l’interprétation populaire du com- 
munisme et du materialisme marxistes” in Laval Théologique et Philoso- 
phique IV (1948), 306-7. 
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submitted to the University of Jena in 1841, just prior to the 
publication of Feuerbach’s Vssence of Christianity. Although 
as an author Marx does not rise to the heights of terrible 
grandeur which Aeschylus attains in Prometheus Bound, Marx 
readily captures the essence of the Promethian myth—it is 
better to reign in hell than to serve in heaven. At this stage in 
Marx’s career the anti-theism is closely aligned to the Hegelian 
concept of a dynamic world mind successively manifesting it- 
self, now as the self, now as the other and synthesized in the 
self-consciousness of man. 

The confession of Prometheus: “ In one word, I hate all the gods,” 
is its own confession, its own judgement against all the gods of heaven 


and earth who refuse to recognize human self-consciousness as the 
supreme divinity—by the side of which none other shall be held.?! 


Yet, it remained for Ludwig Feuerbach, one of the most 
influential but least recognized philosophers of the nineteenth 
century, to clarify and erystalize the thinking of Karl Marx. 
Feuerbach apparently destroyed the idealistic presuppositions 
upon which the Hegelian concept of a dynamic Absolute was 
based, and, thus resolved the essence of religion into the essence 
of man. In his Fssence of Christianity, Feuerbach writes: 


Religion has its basis in the essential difference between man and the 
brute—the brutes have no religion. . .. But what is the essential 
difference between man and the brute? The most simple, general, and 
also the most popular answer to this question is consciousness; but 
consciousness in the strict sense; for the consciousness implied in the 
feeling of self as an individual, in discrimination by the senses, in the 
perception and even judgement of outward things according to definite 
sensible signs, cannot be denied to the brutes. Consciousness in the 
strictest sense is present only in a being to whom his species, his 
essential nature is an object of thought. ... Religion being identical 
with the distinctive characteristic of man, is then identical with self- 
consciousness—with the consciousness which man has of his nature. But 


2? Marx, Differenz der demokritischen und epikureischen Naturphilosophie 
(Gesamtausgabe), (Frankfurt a. M., 1927), I, Sect. 1, p. 10. 
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religion, expressed generally, is consciousness of the infinite; thus it is 
and can be nothing else than the consciousness which man has of his 
own not-finite and limited, but infinite nature.*? . 


Expressed in terms of the Hegelian dialectic the same concept 
may be more easily comprehended.** We posit the thesis, the 
existing self, possessing the (potentially) “ infinite attributes 
of reason, will and love.” ** In opposition to self there exists 
the antithesis or self-projected and objectified. This alienated 
self men call God. In actual fact it is a god whom man has 
made to his image and likeness. The inevitable resolution of 
this contradiction follows in the synthesis. It consists in the 
liberation of man from the false tyranny of divine worship 
Man is divine; God is but the psychological denial of self. This 
new “religion” is not individualistic in the terms of Max 
Stirner: “ Ego mihi Deus.” Rather, it is social and totalitarian. 
Neither Feuerbach, Marx nor Engels defends the atomistic 
position of individual absolutism. For Feuerbach it is abstract 
humanity that is divine. For Marx and Engels real concrete 
human beings are divinized collectively. In either case, nothing 
surpasses the unified endeavors of the human race. 

The basic agreement which Marxists feel with Feuerbach’s 
concept of religion is-expressed by Engels: . 

Then came Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity. With one blow it 
pulverized the contradiction, in that without circumlocutions it placed 
materialism on the throne again. ... Nothing exists outside nature and 
man, and the higher beings our religious fantasies have created are only 
the fantastic reflection of our own essence. 

The spell was broken. ... One must have experienced the liberating 


effect of this book to get an idea of it. Enthusiasm was general; we all 
became at once Feuerbachians. How enthusiastically Marx greeted the 


22 Feuerbach, L. The Essence of Christianity, trans. from 2nd. German 
edition by Marian Evans, 3rd ed. (London, 1893), pp. 1-7. Cf. De Lubac, 
S.J. The Drama of Atheist Humaniam (London, 1949), pp. 1-17. 

* Cf. Engels, Anti-Diihring, op. cit., pp. 353 ff. 

** Feuerbach, op. cit., p. 21. 
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new conception and how much—in spite of all critical reservations— 
he was influenced by it, one may read in The Holy Family.** 


The critical reservations of Marx are outlined in his 7'heses 
on Feuerbach.** They constitute a clarification and reapplica- 
tion of the basic principles of atheistic humanism. Yet, in a 
wider sense, they emphasize the comprehensive nature of 
Dialectical Materialism, because they either presuppose or 
explicitize the Marxian concepts which more properly pertain 
to the fields of Epistemology, Philosophy of Man, and, in 
genesis at least, to the first consequent of the Philosophy of 
God, the Philosophy of History. 

The chief difficulty which Marx found with Feuerbach was 
that the latter did not go far enough. Feuerbach’s accomplish- 
ment of “resolving the religious world into its secular basis ” 
raises the further problem of why the secular world “ raises 
itself above itself and establishes for itself an independent 
realm in the clouds.” ** The answer to this problem is “ the 
cleavage and self-contradictions within this secular basis.” In 
other words, the origin of the “ religious illusion ” is fully under- 
stood only when one sees the contradictions within the real 
world (thesis) which beget the antithesis (religious world). 
The real world, therefore, must be “ both understood in its 
contradiction and revolutionized in practice.” 

What, then, is the real world? The Marxians’ answer to this 
question explains why their philosophy is called Dialectical 
Materialism. For them, the real world is an objective material 
absolute, a concrete material idea evolving itself by the dia- 
lectical process of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. The materi- 


-*® Engels, op. cit., p. 18. Also cf. Marx and Engels, The German Ideology 
(New York, 1947). | 
*° Two forms of these theses exist, the original and one polished by Engels. 
The latter may be found in the third appendix to Ludwig Feuerbach, op. 
cit., pp. 82 11; the former, which we will utilize, is contained in the appendix 
to The German Ideology, op. cit., pp. 197 ff. 
Thesis IV. 
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alism of the eighteenth century had been insufficient precisely 
because it was static. It failed “ to comprehend the universe as 
a process-—as matter developing in an historical process.” * 
In this process “ Man is no abstract being, squatting outside 
the world. Man is the world of men, the State, society.” ” 
“ The essence of man is no abstraction inherent in each separate 
individual. In. its reality it is the ensemble of social rela- 
tions.” *® Nor is it the “ consciousness of men that determines 
their existence, but on the contrary, their social existence deter- 


” 8! Men distinguish themselves from 


mines their consciousness. 
animals, “‘as soon as they begin to produce their means of 
subsistence, a step which is conditioned by their physical 
organization. Dy producing their means of subsistence men 


99 32 
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are indirectly producing their actual material life 
their own existence qua existence. For this reason, the pro- 
duction of life’s necessities and after production, their distri- 
bution, and exchange is the driving force of all human history. 

In the real world of practical economies, therefore, the true 
contradiction is to be found and revolutionized in practice. 
The present contradiction consists essentially in this, that the 
production of life’s necessities is a social operation, whereas 
the consumption of these necessities occurs on an individualistic 
basis. In other words, few enjoy the material benefits of mass 
or social production. “‘ Contemplative” analvsis of this problem 
will not solve it. ** Even the other existing forms of materialism 
are of no avail because they comprehend only individiuals and 
civil society,” i. e., “ the form of intercourse determined by the 


** Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, op. cit., p. 27. 

** Marx, “ Critique of the Hegelian Philosophy of the Right,” in Selected 
Essays, p. 12. 

*° Thesis VI. 

*! Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy (Chicago, 
1904), p. 11, and Marx, Selected Works (New York, 1939), I, 357. Cf. 
The German Ideology, pp. 15 ff. 

** The German Ideology, p. 7; ef. Dialectica of Nature, pp. 279 ff. 

Theses I-I]. ** Thesis IX. 
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existing productive forces in all previous historical states and, 
in its turn, determining these.”’ *° 

The resolution of this contradiction can be brought about 
only by the new materialism whose standpoint is “ human 
society or social humanity.” * For Communism alone “ con- 
sciously treats all natural premises as the creatures of men, 
strips them of their natural character and subjugates them to 
the power of individuals united.” *’ A violent and all-embracing 
revolution must occur, not only because the present ruling class, 
which profits from existing social inequalities must be destroyed, 
“but also because the class overthrowing it can only in a 
revolution succeed in ridding itself of all the muck of ages and 
become fitted to found society anew.” ** 

By this revolution, the “ natural form of the world historical 
co-operation of individuals will be transformed into the control 
and conscious mastery of those | productive | powers, which born 
of the action of men on one another have till now overawed and 
governed men as powers completely alien to them.” *° 

The forthcoming classless society will represent the triumph 
of humanistic naturalism—or naturalistic humanism. 


This is the process of development of practical humanism—or atheism 
is humanism brought about by abolishing religion, communism is human- 
ism brought about by abolishing private property. Only by first remov- 
ing this interceeding element—which, however, is a necessary prerequi- 
site—does positive self-created humanism come into being. 

But atheism and communism are not escapes; they are not abstrac- 
tions; they are not a loss of the objective world produced by man or of 
his powers which have matured into objectivity; they are not poverty 
returning to unnatural, undeveloped simplicity. They are rather the 
first real development, the first real materialization for man of his 
being.*° 


*® The German Ideology, p. 26. *? The German Ideology, p. 70. 
** Thesis X. ** Ibid., p. 69. 
[bid., p. 28. 


** Literature and Art. Selections from Karl Marx and Frederich Engels 
(New York, 1947), p. 62. 
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In the classless society man’s nature will be changed and 
man will be sovereignly free! ** Individual men will be com- 
pletely conscious of the necessity of cooperating with others in 
producing those goods which are required for the sustenance 
of material life itself. And since man’s material nature does not 
differ essentially from the material world in which he lives,* 
man will share the independent existence of the material 
absolute by bringing it to full sensuous consciousness within 
himself. Thus, man will no longer be dependent upon any 
other being for his existence. 

Finally, 

When this act has been accomplished, when society by taking posses- 
sion of all means of production and using them on a planned basis has 
freed itself and all its members from the bondage in which they are 
now held by these means of production which they themselves have 
produced but which now confront them as an irresistible extraneous 
force; when therefore man no longer merely proposes, but also dis- 
poses—only then will the last extraneous force which is still refleeted 


in religion vanish, and with it will also vanish the religious reflection 
itself, for the simple reason that there will be nothing left to reflect.** 


In summary, the general agreement of Marx with Feuer- 
bach, and the further development which Marx has given to 
Feuerbach’s concept simply means that: 

Thus the criticism of heaven transforms itself into a criticism of 


earth, the criticism of religion into the criticism of right and the 
criticism of theology into the eriticism of politics.** 


“ “ Hegel was the first to state correctly the relation between freedom 
and necessity. ‘ Necessity is blind only in so far ag it is not understood.’ 
Freedom does not consist in the dream of independence of natural laws, but 
in the knowledge of these laws, and in the possibility this gives of sysvem- 
atically making them.work towards definite ends... . Freedom of the 
will therefore means nothing but the capacity to make decisions with real 
knowledge of the subject.” Engels, Anti-Diihring, p. 130. 

‘? Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, p. 44. 

‘® Engels, Anti-Diihring, p. 355. Cf. Capital (Chicago, London, 1909), 
I, 91. 

** Marx, Selected Hasays, p. 13. 
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Feuerbach’s shortcoming is that he, like all previous philo- 
sophers, has only interpreted the world, “‘ The point is, to change 
it.” Therefore: 

The criticism of religion ends with the doctrine that man is the 
supreme being for mankind and therefore with the categorical impera- 


tive to overthrow all conditions in which man is a degraded, servile, 
neglected contemptible being.*® 


In retrospect, it need scarcely be added that the practical 
effect of Marxian atheistic humanism is a dehumanization of 
man and a submergence of the individual beneath the totali- 
tarian might of the new society. Consequently, we will not 
elaborate this fact but will conclude our essay with a brief 
explanation of the relation between Marxist atheistic humanism 
and the problem of evil. The problem of evil may be expressed 
in two questions, of which the auswer to one implies the answer 
to the other. They are: What is evil? and, How does it 
originate ¢ 

For Marx, evil consists in the fact that man is not conscious 
of his role in the production of his own existence. This evil is 
to be remedied by bringing man to the full consciousness of his 
role in the social production of life’s necessities and, therefore, 
of material life itself. For only by doing this will it be 
possible to destroy the widespread consciousness of man’s 
dependence upon a supra-mundane Creator. 

If, however, we examine Marx’s concept more deeply, we 
may say of Marx what Nietzsche said of himself: “ Evil be 
thou my good.” Moral evil, the greatest of evils, consists 
essentially in this that the limited being chooses itself in 
preference to the unlimited good which is God. This limited 
self, is, indeed, good, as it must be if it is to be the object 
from which the act of the deviating will receives its specifica- 
tion. But it is good with essential and existential limitations. 


Thesis XI. 
** Marx, Selected Hesays, p. 26-27. 
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And in a very real sense, these limitations constitute the lack of 
perfection, or evil, in the moral action itself. 

It should be noted, however, that Marx touched upon the true 
negation of self which is required for the possession of God— 
although probably without realizing it. This fact partially 
explains the universal appeal which Marxism has for divergent 
nationalities. In a very real sense the attainment of God consists 
in a negation, a leap in the dark. For man’s choice lies between 
the limited good with which he is substantially and consciously 
identical, and the supremely perfect God Who is known in this 
life only in a dark and obseure manner.“ 

Yet, the fact remains that in Marx’s atheistic humanism the 
limited good—although univocally multiplied by adoption of 
the totalitarian mass—is chosen in preference to the tran- 
scendent Good Who is God alone. Thus, atheistic humanism 
is pride, that is, the attempt of man to be what he is not—God. 

Little else can be said. The metaphysical limitations of 
man’s nature are such that no amount of rationalization will 
ever elevate socialized humanity to the point of existential 
independence. Any such attempt is eternally predestined to 
frustration and failure, for the concept of a creature without 
limitations does not belong to the order of being. 


Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, Washington. 


‘* Cf. St. John of the Cross, Ascent of Mount Carmel. Bk. I, ch. 2, pp. 19- 
20 in The Complete Works (Westminster, Maryland, 1949) and Bk. II, ch. 
2 ff.; also cf. Matt. 16, 24-26 and the Commentary of St. Thomas on this 


passage. 


The Composition of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics 


by Anton-Hermann Chroust 


HE METAPHYSICS of Aristotle, as it is now commonly 
accepted by nearly all scholars, consists of what may be 
called a “collection” of relatively independent essays or 
treatises.. Beginning with Christian A. Brandis, who wrote 
more than one hundred years ago,’ great efforts have been made 
to ascertain the true original nature and structure of this “ col- 
lection,” as well as to establish the methodical and chronological 
sequence of the various treatises which, due to a historical acci- 
dent,* have come down to us under the collective title of 
Metaphysics. 

Strictly historical method, minute philological research, and 
painstaking literary comparison of corresponding or related 


? Perhaps it would be more accurate to refer to the Aristotelian Meta- 
physics as a collection of relatively independent “ treatments” of complex 
subject matters. 

*C. A. Brandis, “ Uber die aristotelische Metaphysik, ” in: er 
der Berliner Akademie (1834) 63-87. 

* It is generally agreed that Aristotle never intended to write a compre- 
hensive work entitled Metaphysics. This title, which was never used in 
earlier references to this “ collection of treatises,” is of a much later origin. 
Cf. W. Jaeger, Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Metaphysik des 
Aristoteles (Berlin, 1912), pp. 8-13 and ibid. at pp. 131-148. (This work 
subsequently will be referred to as Jaeger, Studien.) It is said that this 
title came about in the following manner: Andronicus of Rhodes (floruit 
c. 70 B.C.) arranged and “ shelved” the various treatises on the Primary 
Philosophy after the treatises on Physics. Hence came the designation of 
the 7a werd ra guoixd Bifdtia. Jaeger, in: Studien p. 180, also suggests that 
perhaps as early as the second century before Christ there might have 
existed a collection of treatises on the Primary Philosophy of Aristotle in 
ten books, entitled wera ra [BiBd:a]. W. Ross, in: Aristotle's Meta- 
physics, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1924) I, xxxii, however, rejects the suggestion 


of Jaeger. 
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texts found in the different treatises have provided us with a 
critical apparatus which enables us better to evaluate the various 
essays in their relative inter-connections. In this respect notable 
success seems to have been achieved, particularly as regards the 
determination of the nature, composition, form, and methodical 
order of the various treatises. The different and at times bril- 
liantly conceived attempts and suggestions as regards the chrono- 
logical sequence of these treatises, on the other hand, are still 
open to much questioning and severe criticism, especially since 
the majority of the proposed chronological sequences are based, 
to a large extent, on what seems to be doctrinal argument or 
theoretical speculation rather than strictly historical data or 
hard philological facts. Nevertheless, even these latter efforts 
contain many valuable suggestions and ideas which some day 
may result in the establishment of a solid method of treating in 
a truly critical manner the chronological problem connected 
with the metaphysical treatises of Aristotle. But, despite the 
many and at times remarkable advances which research on 
Aristotle has made during the past century, we cannot help but 
concur with William D. Ross when he maintains that the 
Aristotelian Metaphysics is still “ a desperately difficult work.” * 

Any investigation regarding the composition of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics must first of all establish the true nature of the 
several Aristotelian treatises which have been handed down 
under the collective title of Metaphysics. Contrary to some 
rather superficial opinions, this particular nature becomes some- 
what manifest only after a thorough investigation and sensitive 
analysis of each of these metaphysical treatises. The first prob- 
lem with which the scholar is immediately confronted is the 
question of form. The only adequate approach to this particular 
problem, therefore, is the establishment of the form in which 
Aristotle himself presented his doctrines on the Primary Phi- 
losophy. All efforts at grasping the real significance of the 


*W. Rosas, op. cit., L. vi. 
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Metaphysics by merely considering its doctrinal content are 
bound ultimately to result in a serious misunderstanding.’ For 
in dealing with the Aristotelian Metaphysics there can be no 
more serious error than to separate its form from its doctrinal 
content. 

When in 1912 Werner Wilhelm Jaeger published his sensa- 
tional Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Metaphystk des 
Aristoteles, he found himself confronted by four fundamental 
questions: Are the several treatises known by the collective title 
of Metaphysics originally mere “ lecture notes” written down - 
_ by Aristotle himself as a kind of atde de mémotre for his lectures ¢ 
Are they notes jotted down by some of his “ listeners ”’ who were 
present at these lectures, to be collated and transcribed by a later 
hand? Are they “fragments” or fragmentary materials of a 
proposed single literary work or of an intended “ text book,” 
which somehow was never completed? Or are they a collection 
of a series of independent and, hence, already somewhat ac- 
complished lectures (not mere “lecture notes”), intended to 
be collated later into a major single work available to a larger 
reading public 4 

Jaeger contends that, since the metaphysical treatises, in 
regard to their form, are characteristic of a peculiar type of — 
Greek literature developed in the Schulbetrieb common to the 
first half of the fourth century before Christ, both the doctrinal 
content as well as the literary form of the Metaphysics cannot 
possibly be explained in a satisfactory manner by any one of 
these four arguments.* The individual treatises cannot be called 
“ lecture notes ” taken by some “ listener,” or atdes de mémoire 


*°Cf. W. Jaeger, Aristoteles: Grundlegung einer Geschichte seiner Ent- 
wicklung (Berlin, 1923) pp. 4-5; 24, note 1. (This work is subsequently 
quoted as Jaeger, Aristoteles.) Jaeger insists that the study of Aristotle’s 
doctrines must go hand in hand with a study of the specific form in which 
he expresses these doctrines, In this manner Jaeger radically disposes of 
the old belief that with Aristotle doctrinal content alone matters, and that 
there is no such thing as a significant form in his writings. 

* Jaeger, Studien pp. 8-13; 131-148. 
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jotted down by Aristotle himself." This becomes obvious after 
a thorough examination of the many formal cross-references 
found in the different treatises.* The very style of these treatises 
with their cryptic formulation, on the other hand, precludes the | 
assumption that they were originally conceived as independent, 
but in themselves accomplished, lectures, later to be collated into 
a single literary work or “ text book.” Book A, book A, book K 
and book A, for instance, completely lack all those literary con- 
nections required of any “ series of lectures ” intended one day 
to become an integrated single work.” Hence they could also not 
be called the “ fragmentary materials” of a proposed single 
literary work, to be completed at some future time. The stylistic 
peculiarities of the Metaphysics, according to Jaeger, would also 
indicate that the various metaphysical treatises were not ad- 
dressed to a general public.*® And the obvious lack of the proper 
literary connections between several of these treatises seems to 
make it quite clear that they were never planned as something 
like “ integral parts ” of a proposed single literary work." 
Jaeger suggests, therefore, that the metaphysical treatises 
constitute a type of literary expression characteristic of the 
peculiar intellectual or cultural milieu in which they originated. 
In both their form and their doctrinal content, they are the 
product of a definite Schulbetrieb, practiced in the Academy 
and the Peripatus."* Jaeger does not rule out the possibility 


* Book A, chaps. 1-5, might possibly contain such “ lecture notes.” Cf. 
W. Ross, op. cit. I, xxviii. 

* Jaeger, Studien pp. 135 ff. Jaeger, loc. cit., also insists that the literary 
style of these treatises is much too articulate for mere “ lecture notes” 
jotted down by an “ auditor.” 

* Jaeger,Studien pp. 136 ff. Jaeger makes it quite clear that as regards 
both literary style and technique, the various “ books ” do not impress us as 
having been written for publication, either in the form of a single work, or 
as a “series of lectures” addressed to a general public. 

*° Jaeger, Studien pp. 136 ff. 

1! Jaeger, Studien pp. 164-174; 187. Jaeger maintains that these different 
treatises or “ treatments ” were never regarded by Aristotle as “ chapters” 
or “sections” of a proposed single literary work. 

1* Jaeger, Studien pp. 8 ff.; 131 ff. 
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that originally they were Adyot, written down by “ students ” 
and possibly memorized by the latter. They might have been 
an essential part of the Schulbetrieb in that they possibly fur- 
nished “ programs ” for academic discussions.** The fact that 
they are “school Adyo.” forces us to interpret them in close 
relation to the Schulbetrieb. But the exact nature of this rela- 
tion or relations can no longer be ascertained.’* This much, 
however, seems to be fairly certain: they do not always reveal 
Aristotle’s own final view or views on a particular subject matter 
which he presents in these Aéyo.. They manifest to a large 
degree rather the state of mind—ignorance, uncertainty or 
limited knowledge—which the “ lecturer ’—Aristotle— presup- 
poses on the part of his “ listeners” or “ students.” ** This 
seems to be borne out by the aporematic or negative method of 
approach frequently employed by Aristotle. This particular 
technique merely expresses a personal “ technical” or “ didac- 
tic” attitude on the part of Aristotle toward his “students.” 
It is indicative of his “ didactic opinion ”’ as to the best manner | 
in which, for the time being, a certain difficult topic may be 
presented to an untrained or immature mind.** It does not indi- 
cate, however, that Aristotle himself was ignorant or uncertain 
about the subject matter he presented to his “ listeners.” It 
merely tells us that Aristotle believed that his “ listeners ” were 
ignorant or uncertain about this subject matter." 


1* Jaeger, Studien pp. 138 ff. 

14 We must assume that the relation of each individual treatise to the 
topic discussed or treated in the treatise probably differed greatly from 
instance to instance. 

** Cf. E. Oggioni, La ‘ Filosofia Prima’ di Aristotele (Milan, 1939) pp. 
21; 26; 43; 53. This work wil: subsequently be quoted as Oggioni, Filosofia 
Prima. 

1° Cf. Oggioni, loc. cit. See also A. Nolte, Het Godsbegrip bij Aristoteles 
(Nijmegen-Utrecht, 1940) pp. 81 ff.; 154 ff.; A. Mansion, “ Voruitgang in 
de studie van Aristoteles’ wijsgeerige ontwikkeling?” in: Tijdschrift voor 
Philosophie VII (1945) 122; 133. 

17 This alone should make it quite clear that the Aristotelian Metaphysics 
is not a “series of lectures” in the strict sense of the term, or a mere 
“collection of lecture notes.” Neither could it be called a “text book.” It 
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With the exception of book a,"* book K,’* chaps. 9-12, and 
possibly books Z and H,*° each “ book’ of the Metaphysics deals 
with at least one “school Adyos.” ** And each Adyos, in turn, 
treats of one particular and definite scientific topic. For 
pedagogical reasons these Aéyot, which probably were not only 
extremely fluid in their composition, but also subject to subse- 
quent occasional revisions or additions, were gradually compiled, 
arranged, and re-arranged according to the interrelations of their 
respective subject matters, until they became integrated into sev- 
eral major groupings. In the course of time—perhaps still dur- 
ing the life time of Aristotle—the majority of these Aéyot seems 
to have been fitted into one single and comprehensive “ didactic ” 
corpus. Those treatises or Aéyot, which were probably omitted 
from the original corpus, in all likelihood were added at a much 
later date, together with some other late insertions.” All this 


is, as J. Owens, in: The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics 
(Toronto, 1951) p. 31, has pointed out, “a group of variously related 
‘treatments’ of a definite subject matter” which were evolved in the 

intellectual and cultural atmosphere of the Academy and the Peripatus. 
In this atmosphere apparently a pedagogical technique was developed which 
tried to blend the teacher’s intellectual mastery of the subject matter with 
the assumed ignorance or uncertainty of the student. Perhaps this par- 
ticular technique originally goes back to the Schulbetrieb of the sophista 
and perhaps to that of Socrates as the latter had been depicted by the 
Socratics, particularly by Plato. 

** Book a seems to be an “ introductory fragment.” 

** Book K, chaps. 9-12, is a “ collection ” of excerpts from the Aristotelean 
Physics. 

*° Book Z and book H have one common single \éyos. 

™ Jaeger, Studien pp. 117; 170.—In this connection the terms Aédyos, 
ué0080s, iaropia or xpayuareia are with Aristotle interchangeable or synony- 
mous terms. 

** Jaeger, Studien pp. 150 ff.; 165; 173 f.—In the opinion of Jaeger, each 
treatise has at its basis a Aévyos which contains the treatment of a distinct 
subject matter. This fact alone indicates for Jaeger that these Aéyo: were 
used in the Schulbetrieb. 

** The majority of these later additions, we must assume, contain genuine 
Aristotelian materials which seem to be related to the subject matter or 
subject matters discussed in the original corpus of the metaphysical 
treatises. Cf: Jaeger, Studien pp. 175ff. In addition, for mere editorial 


+ 
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would strongly indicate that the metaphysical treatises in their 
original composition and conception or form were never con- 
ceived as parts of an intended “ text book” to be used by a 
general public. They were meant for a limited or “ esoteric ” 
use by members of.the “ school.” ** Only at a much later date 
were they arranged according to a certain sequence and edited 
as a single corpus addressed to a more general reading public. 
The most valuable and enduring contribution of Jaeger to 
the problem of the Aristotelian Metaphysics, it seems, consists 
in this: The true nature of the various individual treatises 
which make up the Metaphysics can be fully grasped only if we 
realize that they are the product of a peculiar Schulbetrieb 
practiced in the Peripatus. In other words, they reflect the 
peripatetic Schulbetrieb to a very high degree. Having once 
understood the original nature of these treatises, we may then 
recognize as fully established, at least to the extent that 
they contain the authentic teachings of Aristotle, even though 
book a** and book K ** may have been written down by another 


purposes, later “editors” occasionally inserted some insignificant “ con- 
necting passages ” of their own. Cf., for instance, Metaphysics 1028 a 4-5. 

** Jaeger, Studien pp. 174 ff; 144 ff. 

*° Book a is said to have been written down by Pasicles. Although this 
assumption is based on an old tradition, it is not above challenge. Cf. 
Jaeger, Studien pp. 114-ff.; W. Ross, op. cit. I, xxiv ff. Jaeger and Ross 
insist that book a is an introduction to natural philosophy. W. Luthe, in: 
“Zur Kritik und Erklarung von Aristoteles Metaphysik und Alexanders 
Kommentar,” in: Hermes XV (1889) 189 ff., on the other hand, maintains 
that book a already presupposes the Physics. A. Goedeckemeyer, in: “ Ge- 
dankengang und Anordnung der aristotelischen Metaphysik,” in: Archiv 
fiir die Geschichte der Philosophie XX (1907) 531 ff., claims that book a 
is an essential introduction to the Metaphysics. A number of serious 
scholars have attacked the tradition which ascribes book A to Pasicles. Cf. 
W. Luthe, op. cit. p. 207. Jaeger, in: Studien pp. 117 ff., regards it a 
genuinely Aristotelean work. 

** Cf. P. Natorp, “ Uber Aristoteles Metaphysik K 1-8, 1065 a 26,” in: 
Archiv fiir die Geschichte der Philosophie I (1888) 181; 193; P. Natorp, 
“Thema und Disposition der aristotelischen Metaphysik,” in: Philosoph- 
ische Monatshefte XXIV (1888) 64 ff., where Natorp contends that book K, 
chaps. 1-8, is nothing other than a free rendition of the main content of 
books B, I’, 4 and E by some early peripatetic. See also V. Rose, De Aris- 
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hand.** An understanding, therefore, of the original purpose 
underlying the various metaphysical treatises, as well as a 
comprehension of the particular background from which they 
evolved, will safeguard us not only from attributing to Aristotle 


totelis librorum ordine et auctoritate commentatio (Berlin, 1854) p. 156. 
For a critique of Natorp’s views, ef. Jaeger, Studien p. 63, and Jaeger, 
Aristoteles pp. 217 ff. For a discussion of Jaeger’s viewpoint, see H. v. 
Arnim, “Zu W. Jaegers Grundlegung der Entwicklungsgeschichte des 
Aristoteles,” in: Wiener Studien XLVI (1928) 38, subsequently quoted as 
Arnim, Zu Jaeger. 

*" Certain stylistic peculiarities found in book K have led some scholars 
to believe that the latter was written, or at least written down, by another 
hand. For this whole controversy, cf. Jaeger, Studien pp. 86 ff.; H. Bonitz, 
Index Aristotelicus (Berlin, 1870) 147 a 44-45, in: vol. 5 of the Aristotelis 
Opera, edit. by the kgl. Preuss. Akademie. C. Piat, Aristote (Paris, 1912) 
p. 1, note 1; R. Eucken, De Aristotelis dicendi ratione (Géttingen, 1866) 
pp. 10 ff.; W. Ross, op. cit. I, p. xxiv. 

Joseph Ziircher, Aristoteles’ Werk und Geist (Paderborn, 1952), subse- 
quently quoted as Geist, has advanced the interesting theory that Theo- 
phrastus thoroughly rewrote (and altered) the acromatic works of Aris- 
totle. Among other things Ziircher maintains that the Metaphysics reflect 
the vocabulary of Theophrastus rather than that of Aristotle. In this sense 
Aristotle still would be the original author, while Theophrastus must be 
considered the redactor. But Ziircher goes still further: he also suggests 
that the “ Platonic passages” in the Metaphysics are by Aristotle, who is 
the metaphysician and, hence, more in tune with Plato, while the “em- 
pirical,” “scientific,” “realistic,” and “anti-Platonic” passages are by 
Theophrastus, who, in the opinion of Ziircher, was also antagonistic to 
Aristotle. 

According to Ziircher, who bases his theory on certain stylistic criteria, 
particularly on the use of particles, the Theophrastian redaction of the 
Metaphysics would fall into the following three periods: (1) the early 
period (down to c. 315 B.C., which includes book A, chaps. 1-8, book a, 
book B, book Z, book 0, chaps, 1-4, book I, book A, book M, and book N; 
(2) the middle period (c. 315-308), to which belongs book A, chaps. 9-10; 
and (3) the late period (c. 308-290), which contains book A, book E, book 
H, and the remainder of book 6. During the early period the dA\a@ phy 
style prevails, while during the middle period we find the frequent use of 
the ob un style. Ziircher, Geist p. 128. See also pp. 199-232, where Ziircher 
suggests the following subdivisions or series: (1) prior to 315 were com- 
posed book a, book B, book A, book M, book A, chs. 9-10, book N, and book 
Z; c. 310 were composed book Z, book @, book I, book I, and book A, chaps. 
1-8; c. 300 were composed book 4, book E, book H, and book K. 

It is too early fully to evaluate the challenging theories and arguments 
submitted by Ziircher. Hence only occasional references will be made to 
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views or intentions which are actually alien to him but also from 
assuming that these treatises were meant to constitute an “ inte- 
gral philosophical system.” ** 

Any attempt to solve the problem of the Aristotelian Meta- 
physics by establishing the chronological sequence of the various 
metaphysical treatises * always runs the risk of restoring too 


his work. But should his thesis prove correct, then much, if not all, of this 
paper would have to be rewritten. Cf. I, Brady, “ The New Aristotle,” in: 
THE New ScHo.asticism XXVIT (1953), 305-334. 

In partial refutation of Ziircher’s theory we may maintain the following: 
if Theophrastus, and not Aristotle, was the true author of that type of 
philosophy which later went under the name of Aristotle, “ Aristotelianism,” 
or the Peripatus; and if Aristotle was actually a “loyal Platonist” and 
not an “opponent” of certain basic aspects of Platonixsm, then most cer- 
tainly the Academy would not have failed to point out this gigantic 
“fraud” perpetrated by the Peripatus when the latter ascribed to Aris- 
totle, the alleged “ Platonist,” something which was definitely not Aristote- 
lian, namely “ anti-Platonism.”’ This crude fraud would have supplied the 
Platonists with a most convenient and most telling argument against all 
the pretentions of the “ Aristotelians.” It is plainly inconceivable that the 
Platonists should not have made a major issue of this fraud; and it is also 
inconceivable that at least some traces of the Platonic arguments against 
the pretentions of the “ Aristotelians”” should not have been preserved. 

** Although Aristotle uses the term ciornua (cf. H. Bonitz, Index Aris- 
totelicus 736 b 25-32), this term does not signify with him a “ system” 
in the modern sense of the word. Neither can the Metaphysics be referred 
to as a “ system of theories.” For “theory” (@ewpia) means with Aristotle 
“contemplation,” and not a “course of consistant reasoning,” based on 
some initial conjectural hypothesis, as it does for the modern mind. Even 
when Aristotle refers to his views or doctrines as “ wisdom,” he does not 
do so in the sense of an “ integrated system of thought.” 

** The basic works dealing specifically with the problem of the chrono- 
logical order of the various metaphysical treatises are: W. Jaeger, Aris- 
toteles, Grundlegung einer Geschichte seiner Entwicklung (Berlin, 1923), 
subsequently quoted as Jaeger, Aristoteles; W. Jaeger, Studien zur Ent- 
stehungsgeschichte der Metaphysik des Aristoteles (Berlin, 1912), subse- 
quently quoted as Jaeger, Studien; H. v. Aruim, “ Zu W. Jaegers Grund- 
legung der Entwicklungageschichte des Aristoteles,” in: Wiener Studien 
XLVI (1928) 1-48, subsequently quoted as Arnim, Zu Jaeger; E. Oggioni, 
La ‘ Filosofia Prima’ di Aristotele (Milan, 1939), subsequently quoted as 
Oggioni, Filosofia Prima; F. Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten in de Ziel- 
kunde van Aristoteles (Nijmegen-Utrecht, 1939), subsequently quoted as 
Nuyens, Ontwikkelingemomenten; F. Nuyens, “ De Chronologie van het Cor- 
pus Aristotelicum,” in: Studia Catholica XXII (1947) 126-127; P. Thiel- 
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much to doctrinal reasoning or speculative theories rather than 
to strictly historical data and properly ascertained historical 
relations. To make matters even more involved, we possess no 
really reliable external evidence for dating accurately any one 
of the metaphysical treatises. For the establishment of the 
chronological order of the metaphysical treatises we are com- 
pelled to rely on a few passages or stylistic peculiarities which 
could be considered general historical references or criteria to 
be correlated more or less successfully with the form as well as 
content of the different metaphysical treatises. These references 
or data, which are not always too distinct or too convincing, are 
the death of Plato in 348/47, the death of Speusippus in 
339/38, the respective dates of the Academic scholarchate of 
Speusippus (348/47-339/38) and Xenocrates (339/38-315/14), 
and the reform of the Athenian calendar by Callippus in 
330/29." 

The pioneer of the chronological approach to the problem of 
the Aristotelian Metaphysics is Jaeger who, in his Aristoteles, 
Grundlegung einer Geschichte seiner Entwicklung, published in 
1923, advocated this method™ which, in his opinion, would suc- 


acher, “ Die relative Chronologie der erhaltenen Schriften des Aristoteles,”: 
in: Philologue XCVIL (1948) 229-265; W. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysica 
(Oxford, 1924) I, pp. xii-xxxili; A. Carlini, Aristotele: La Metafisica 
(Bari, 1928) pp. vii-lii; A. Mansion, “La genése de l’euvre d’Aristote 
d’aprés les travaux récents,” in: Revue Néoscolastique de Philosophie XX1X 
(1927) 307-341; 423-466. About Joseph Ziircher, cf. note 27, supra. 

The reader should also consult H. v. Arnim, “ Eudemische Ethik und 
Metaphysik,” in: Sifzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenachaften in 
Wien (subsequently quoted as Sitzungaberichte Wien), Philosophisch-His- 
torische Klasse 207.5 (1928); H. v. Arnim, “ Die Entatehung der Gottes- 
lehre des Aristoteles,” in: Sitzungsberichte Wien 212.5 (1931); A. Mansion, 
“Voruitgang in de studie van Aristoteles’ wijageerige ontwikkeling?” in: 
Tijdschrift voor Philosophie VIL (1945) 117-148; A. Mansion, Introduction 
a la Physique Aristotélicienne (Louvain-Paris, 1948) pp. 1-30. 

*° Attempts have been made to establish certain historical references of 
the Metaphysics to the Aristotelian Rhetoric and the so-called Magna 
Moralia. But these references are of so uncertain a nature that no definite 
conclusion can be drawn from them. 

" Jaeger, Aristoteles pp. | ff. 
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cessfully restore the various metaphysical treatises to their 
proper historical setting and thereby promote a fuller under- 
standing of the nature and significance of these treatises.** For 
this purpose he advanced a number of highly complex and 
involved theories which have been widely acclaimed by many, 
severely criticized by a few, and supplemented by others. 

The most outstanding among the scholars who in one way or 
another have taken issue with Jaeger’s ideas are Emilio Oggioni, 
Franciscus Johannes Nuyens, Hans v. Arnim, and Joseph 
Ziircher.** Oggioni, who in many respects is under the de 
cisive influence of Jaeger,** believes that one should dis- 
cern in the various metaphysical treatises relative degrees of 
proximity to, or digression from, Plato’s conception of reality. 
On the basis of this observation he hopes to establish with the 
help of doctrinal reasoning a scientific chronological sequence 
which would improve on that proposed by Jaeger. Nuyens, who 
likewise is dependent on some of Jaeger’s theories, essays to 
correct Jaeger’s work in some minor details.*° He bases his 
chronology, which is also of the doctrinal type, on the various 
Aristotelian reference to the soul and the soul-body relationship 
found in the Metaphystics.*® According to Nuyens, Aristotle’s 
earliest conception of the soul is late Platonic and can be found 


*? Prior to Jaeger it was generally held that the Metaphysics was Aris- 
totle’s latest work, left uncompleted by him and, hence, incomplete as 
regards both its form and content, on account of Aristotle’s intervening 
death. 

** Cf. note 27, supra. 

** Oggioni, among others, relies on such criteria, suggested by Jaeger, as 
Aristotle’s use of the imperfect form when referring to Plato (indicating, 
in the opinion of Jaeger, the very recent death of Plato in 348/47), or 
Aristotle’s use of: the “we style” which, with Jaeger, indicates that 
Aristotle still regards himself a “ Platonist,” something Aristotle would not 
have done except during a relatively short period following immediately 
the death of Plato. At the same time, Oggioni also accepts some suggestions 
made by Arnim as regards the earliest metaphysical treatises. 

** Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten pp. 155 ff. 

**It should be noted that none of the “books” or the Metaphysics 
specifically deals with the soul problem. But occasionally Aristotle uses 
examples involving the soul-body relation. 
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in the dialogue Eudemus, which must be dated in close prox- 
imity to Plato’s death in 348/47. Aristotle’s latest and most 
mature expressions on the soul are contained in the De anima, 
which he dates about 330-323. Between the Hudemus and the 
De anima, Nuyens discerns a period of evolution which is also 
reflected in the metaphysical treatises.** This evolution, he 
opines, should supply us with certain chronological data because, 
in the metaphysical treatises, we can likewise discern a number 
of instances where the mature Aristotelian doctrine of the soul 
is not fully applied, an indication that these passages antecede 
the final Aristotelian doctrine of the soul as expressed in the 
De anima." 

Hans v. Arnim, whose efforts at establishing the chronological 
sequence of the metaphysical treatises at times impress us as 
being primarily motivated by a spirit of opposition to Jaeger 
bordering on personal animosity,” insists that any valid chro- 
nological ordering of the metaphysical treatises must rely on the 
chronology of the ethical writings of Aristotle and the doctrinal 
relations which he believes exist between the various meta- 
physical treatises and the different ethical works. Radically de- 
parting from a commonly accepted opinion which denies the 
authenticity of the Magna Moralia, he maintains that the latter 
constitutes the earliest of the genuine Aristotelian writings on 
ethics. He dates the Magna Moralia between 338 and /34,* and 


** Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten pp. 297 ff. 

** J. Owens, The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysica 
(Toronto, 1951) p. 42. . 

** The present author still remembers the many stories about Arnim’s 
personal dislike of Jaeger which he heard as a student in Germany during 
the late twenties. It was rumored that no matter what scholarly viewpoint 
Jaeger should advance, Arnim would invariably take the opposite view. 
While all these stories may have been nothing other than malicious gossip 
about a great teacher whose brilliant achievements have put him in the 
forefront of classical scholarship, we cannot completely escape the fact 
that Arnim has frequently taken Jaeger to task in a most severe manner 
and this not always by using what seem to be the best arguments. 

**Arnim maintains that the Magna Moralia was written down in its 
final form around 334. 
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claims that the earliest of the metaphysical treatises is later than 
338." Ziircher, as has already been stated,** uses the Theophras- 
tian redaction in order to establish a tentative chronology. He 
distinguishes three distinct periods, namely, the early period 
down to the year 315, the middle period between 315 and 308, 
and the late period between 308 and 290. | 
With Jaeger, the dating of book A of the Metaphysics must be 
based on chapter nine, which he apparently considers an integral 
part of book A. Here Aristotle refers to Plato in the imperfect 
form, implying thereby, in the opinion of Jaeger, that Plato had 
died only very recently. At the same time Jaeger observes that 
Aristotle uses here, as in book M, the “ we style ” ** when speak- 
ing of “ the friends of the Ideas.”’ This signifies for Jaeger that 
at the time he wrote book A Aristotle still considered himself a 
“ Platonist,” something he would not have done except during a 
relatively short period of time after Speusippus had assumed the 
scholarchate in 348/47.** Oggioni insists that book M, chaps. 
9-10, and book N, which contain a discussion of the Platonic- 
Academie treatment of the supersensible,** precede book A, . 
which treats of the science of the four causes.** Nevertheless, 
Oggioni, who tries to place all the major metaphysical treatises 


“Cf. H. v. Arnim, “Die drei aristotelischen Ethiken,” in: Sitzungs- 
berichte Wien 202.2 (1924); H. v. Arnim, “ Die Echtheit der Grossen 
Ethik des Aristoteles,” in: Rheinisches Museum LXXVI (1926) 113-137; 
225-253; H. v. Arnim, “ Der neueste Versuch, die Magna Moralia als unecht 
zu erweisen,” in: Sitzungsberichte Wien 211.2 (1929). 

In his “ Die Entstehung der Gotteslehre des Aristoteles,” in: Sitzungs- 
berichte Wien 212.5 (1931) 54, Arnim concedes that book A is prior to 
338, because 1072 b 31 (book A, chap. 7) contains a reference to Speusippus 
as being still alive. ‘ 

*? Cf. note 27, supra. 

+? W. Christ, in his “ Kritische Beitrige zur Metaphysik des Aristoteles,” 
in: Sitzungsberichte der philosophischen-historischen Klasse der bayriichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (1885) 419 ff., had already pointed out that 
the “we style” would date book A in a period when Aristotle was still 
considering himself a “ Platonist.” 

‘¢ Jaeger, Aristoteles pp. 176 ff. 

** Oggioni, Filosofia Prima pp. 10 ff. 

“© Oggioni, op. cit., p. 9. Like Jaeger, Oggioni attributes great signifi- 
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in the period between 348/47 and 338, concedes that book A 
ig a very early treatise which must be dated shortly after 
348/47. Since book A contains no specific reference to the soul- 
body relation, Nuyens is unable to date it on the basis of his 
proposed criterion and, henee, accepts on the whole the date sug- 
gested by Jaeger.“’ Arnim, who maintains that book A refers 
back to the Magna Moralia, concludes that it must be dated 
considerably after 334, the date which he accepts for the final 
form of the Magna Moralia. Arnim also contends that Jaeger’s 
date for book A is faulty, maintaining that Jaeger stresses too 
much the importance of the “we style” employed in chapter 
nine of book A.** According to Arnim, chapter nine originally 
was not a part of book A, but rather an independent compilation 
of some of Aristotle’s earliest writings made by Aristotle himself 
and inserted in its present place at a much later date.** This 
original compilation, which later became chapter nine of book A, 
as Krich Frank has shown,*® was made at a time when Aristotle 
did not consider himself a “ Platonist.” After some alterations 
he apparently fitted it originally into book M, chaps. 9-10." 


cance to the use of the “we style” found in book A, as well as to 
Aristotle’s use of the imperfect form when he refers to Plato. 

** Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten p. 155. 

** Arnim, Zu Jaeger pp. | ff. 

** Arnim, Zu Jaeger pp. 22 ff., 30. Cf. also E. v. Ivanka, “ Die Polemik 
gegen Platon im Aufbau der aristotelischen Metaphysik,” in: Scholastik 
IX (1934) 524 ff., 542. Ivanka pointa out that chapter nine is made up 
of exeerpts from some earlier treatises which originally had nothing to do 
with the metaphysical treatises. After having been re-edited, it was in- 
corporated into book M. After the death of Aristotle, the original compila- 
tion of excerpts was inserted in book A, because it seemed to be presupposed 
by book B. See alxo H. Karpp, “ Die Sehrift des Aristoteles wepi edr,” in: 
Hermes XLVIIL (1933) 391. Karpp believes that chapter nine of book A 
is an excerpt from Aristotle's early work 

°° E. Frank, “ The fundamental opposition of Plato and Aristotle,” in: 
American Journal of Philology LXI (1940) 184 ff. 

* E. v. Ivanka, op. cit. pp. 532 ff.--Arnim also points out that the “ we 
style” can be found in other metaphysical treatises where it usually 
denotes teachings which Plato and Aristotle held in common, or where it 
refers merely to Aristotle’s own teachings. 
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According to Ziircher, book A, chaps. 1-6, is predominantly 
Aristotelian °** and belongs to Theophrastus’ earliest period. 
Chapters 4-7, in his opinion, constitute a later, and chapters 
8-9 an earlier survey of the Physicists. Chapter 9 is also under 
the influence of book M, chaps. 4-5.°° 

From the point of view of method, book A seems to contain 
the first or introductory treatment of the “ metaphysical 
series,’ °* as may be ascertained from a number of cross-refer- 


ences.”® It is presupposed both by book B and book K.*® As a 
matter of fact, the series which consists of book B, book [ and 
book E, chap. 1, seems to build on book A. 

Book a impresses us as being a fragment from an introduction 
to a “theory of science” in general, or perhaps to a Primary 
Philosophy. Although this book, as to its form, language and 
content, is generally accepted as the work of Aristotle, it might 
have been written by Pasicles.°’ P. Wilpert maintains that book 


Ziircher, Geist p. 211, maintains that the expression rpwrn 
is Theophrastian. | 

** Ziircher, Geist pp. 210-213. 

**Cf., however, Jaeger, Studien pp. 180 ff.; P. Thielscher, “ Die relative 
Chronologie der erhaltenen Schriften des Aristoteles nach den bestimmten 
Selbstzitaten,” in: Philologus LCVII (1948) 253; 257. Thielscher main- 
tains that book A is a “supplement” to the Physics. He also insists that 
the metaphysical treatises actually begin with book I, for book B likewise 
“ precedes ” the Physics. 

** P. Thielscher, op. cit. p. 264. Cf. also Jaeger, Studien p. 120; E. v. 
Ivanka, op. cit. p. 537; W. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics 1, p. xiii ff.; 
Arnim, Zu Jaeger pp. 3 ff.; 40 ff. See, however, R. Shute, On the history of 
the process by which the Aristotelean writings arrived at their present 
form (Oxford, 1888) pp. 96 ff. 

** Cf. 995 b 5-6 and 1059 a 19-20. But it is possible that these passages 
do not refer to book A in its present form, but to a similar earlier treat- 
ment of the same subject matter which was “ re-edited” at a later date. 

*? Jaeger, Studien pp. 114 ff. Jaeger regards book a as genuinely Aristote- 
lian. Cf. also W. Luthe, “ Zur Kritik und Erklirung von Aristoteles 
Metaphysik und Alexanders Kommentar,” in: Hermes XV (1880) 208 ff.; 
W. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics I p. xxiv ff. Jaeger (op. cit. pp. 117 ff.) 
believes that book a is an “ introduction” to natural philosophy. Cf. also 
W. Ross, op. cit, I p. xxv. W. Luthe, on the other hand, insists that book 
a presupposes the physical treatises and, hence, cannot be considered an 
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a must be dated rather early.** But the fact that it apparently 
has no literary or methodological connections with the remaining 
metaphysical treatises, exposes the theory of Wilpert to serious 
doubt, from the viewpoint of both chronology and method.” 
Oggioni considers book a an “ autonomous treatise,’ without 
any true formal relation to the Metaphysics,” while Ziircher 
regards it as an early “section” of, or “ introduction” to, 
metaphysics primarily understood as “ physics.” ** 

Book B likewise makes use of the “ we style’ 
according to Jaeger, must be dated in close proximity to book A. 
Jaeger concedes, therefore, that book B may have followed im- 
mediately book A, a thesis to which also Oggioni subscribes “ 
when he stresses the fact that book B treats of the impossibility 
of establishing a science of the four causes. [lence book B 
would have to be dated close to the year 348/47. Since book B 
contains no reference to the soul-body relation, Nuyens finds it 


and hence, 


“introduction ” to natural philosophy. Op. cit. p. 210. A. Goedeckemeyer 
denies that book a is “a fragmentary introduction,” as claimed by Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias in his Comment. in Arist. Metaphysic. 137, lines 3-5 
(in: Comment. in Arist. Graec., 1 (1891) edit. M. Hayduck), but an 
essential part of an introduction to the Metaphysics. A. Goedeckemeyer, 
“Gedankengang und Anordnung der aristotelischen Metaphysik,” in: 
Archiv fiir die Geschichte der Philosophie XX (1907) 531 ff. 

W. Luthe considers the attribution of book a to Pasicles extremely ques- 
tionable. Op. cit. p. 207. 

**P. Wilpert, “Zum aristotelischen Wahrheitsbegriff,” in: Philosoph- 
isches Jahrbuch XLIII (1940) 5. Wilpert bases his view on what he 
considers Aristotle’s early concept of truth. 

** The “ title” a would suggest that the other “ books ” had already their 
numbers assigned when book a became incorporated in the Metaphysics. 
Cf. W. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysica I p. xxiv. Hence it is perhaps the 
latest addition to the Metaphysics, inserted after book A as a kind of 
“supplement ” to the “ introduction” found in the latter book. As to the 
theory that the combination of book A and book a constitutes “a more 
complete introduction,” cf. A. Bullinger, Aristoteles Metaphysik (Munich, 
1892) p. 32. See also V. Rose, De Aristotelis librorum ordine et auctoritate 
(Berlin, 1854) p. 154. 

*° Oggioni, Filosofia Prima p. 10; 23. 

Ziircher, Geist p. 200. 

*? Jaeger, Aristoteles pp. 179 ff. 

** Oggioni, Filosofia Prima pp. 3; 21; 10; 38 ff. 
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impossible to apply his particular criterion and, hence, accepts 
the date proposed by Jaeger.** Arnim, on the other hand, claims 
that book B was written considerably after book K, and that 
book K must be dated after the final formulation of the Magna 
Moralia, that is, after the year 334." Ziircher, again, considers 
book B as one of the earliest metaphysical treatises.” 

In regard to method, book B presupposes book A. Relying 
on certain references, it seems to follow immediately, though 
independently, the kind of treatment found in book A. At the 
same time, book T also refers back to book B."* Book K, chaps. 
1-8, on the whole, seems to be a “ synopsis’”’ of the series con- 
sisting of book B, book I, and book E and, hence, presupposes 
book B, which nevertheless must be considered an independent 
treatise.” 


** Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten p. 155. 

** Arnim, Zu Jaeger pp. 13 ff. Cf. also H. v. Arnim, “ Aristoteles Meta- 
physik K und B,” in: Wiener Studien XLVII (1929) 32 ff.; H. v. Arnim, 
“Die Entstehungsgeschichte der Gotteslehre des Aristoteles,” in: Sitzungs- 
berichte Wien 212.2 (1931) 46. Arnim dates book B after book K because 
the former contains a more elaborate and developed presentation of the 
science of the four causes than book K. 

Arnim’s whole chronology of the metaphysical treatises is based on the 
date which he assigns to the Magna Moralia. Few scholars, however, would 
agree with him that the Magna Moralia was completed by 334. As a matter 
of fact, all available evidence would indicate that the Magna Moralia is 
later than the Nicomachean Ethics. Cf. K. Berg, “ Die Zeit der Magna 
Moralia,” in: Wiener Studien XLII (1934) 142 ff.; A. Mansion, “ La genése 
de l’euvre d’Aristote d’aprés les travaux récents,” in: Revue Néoscolastique 
XXIX (1927) 450; A, Mansion, “ Autour des éthiques attribués a Aristote,” 
in: Revue Néoscolastique XX XIII (1931), 80 ff.; 216 ff.; 360 ff.; W. Theiler, 
“Die Grosse Ethik und die Ethiken des Aristoteles,” in: Hermes LXIX 
(1934) 353 ff. 

** Ziircher, Geist pp. 199-203. 

*’ Cf. note 52, supra. 

** Compare 995 b 18-27 or 997 a 25-34, and 1004 a 33-34. 

** Cf., in this connection, G. di Napoli, “ L’idea del’ Essere da Parmenide 
a Aristotele,” in: Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica XXXIX (1947) 225; 
P. Gohlke, Die Entstehung der aristotelischen Logik (Berlin, 1936) pp. 
41 ff.; F. Ravaisson, Essai sur la Metaphysique d’Aristote I (Paris, 1837) 
p. 97; P. Natorp, “Uber Aristoteles Metaphysik K 1-8, 1065 a 26,” in: 
Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie I (1888) 180; Oggioni, Filosofia 
Prima pp. 18 ff.; 38 ff.; 45 ff.; 6. 
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Book T in its present form, according to Jaeger, is a later 
attempt to present the Primary Philosophy in terms of a science 
of indeterminate Being in general, that is, in terms of a science 
of Being qua Being in the sense of a formal ontology.” It is 
dated after book B. Oggioni is inclined to date it somewhat 
later."* Due to the fact that book T does not contain a reference 
to the soul-body relation, Nuyens is unable to assign to it a 
specific date ‘* and, hence, accepts the dating proposed by 
Jaeger. Arnim sees in book I a treatment which to him suggests 
the existence of book K and the Fudemian Ethics. Hence he 
dates it considerably after book K "* and the Fudemian Ethics," 
that is, around the year 330. According to Ziircher, book T 
constitutes a compilation of several treatises. Chapter 1 is an— 
“introduction”? added at a later date, while the expression 
“ Being qua Being,” which can also be found in chapters 2-3 of 
book IT’, denotes a late terminology. Chapter 2, prior to its 
revision by Theophrastus, originally was an Aristotelian essay 
on the év and év. Chapter 5 is definitely by Theophrastus.” 

In method, again, book T', which refers to book B,”* is part 
of a “ sequence ” or series consisting of book B, book T and book 
E. This series, though in an abbreviated form or as a kind of 
“‘ synopsis,” is taken up again in book K, chaps. 1-8. At the 


7 Jaeger, Aristoteles pp. 204 ff. 

™ Oggioni, Filosofia Prima pp. 75ff.; 66. Oggioni places book [T im- 
mediately after hook M, chaps. 9-10, book N, book A, book B, book E, chap. 
1 and possibly after book E, chaps. 2-4, and book 0. Jaeger, on the other 
hand, maintains that book E, chaps. 2-4, follows book I’, as does book M. 

7? Nuyens, Ontwikkelingamomenten p. 157. 

77 Arnim, on account of the more advanced formulation of the wpds é» 
theory found in book K, dates the latter after the Mayna Moralia, that is, 
after 334. Cf. Arniva, Zu Jaeger pp. 34 ff. 

™On account of the more precise formulation of the wpés é doctrine 
found in the Hudemian Ethics, Arnim dates the latter after book K. Cf. 
H. v. Arnim, “ Eudemische Ethik und Metaphysik,” in: Sitzungsberichte 
Wien 207.5 (1928) 5ff.: Arnim, Zu Jaeger pp. 34 ff. 

** Ziircher, Geist pp. 223-224. 

7° Thus 1004 a 33-34 of book T, chap. 2 refers to 995 b 18-27 of book B, 
chap. 1, and to 997 a 25-34 of book B, chap. 2. 

7 Cf. for instance 1065 a 26. See also note 69, supra. 
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same time, book T builds on book A, while book Z refers back 
to book 

Book A, which is also called a “ glossary of philosophical 
terms’ or a “ philosophical lexicon,’’ has frequently been re- 
ferred to as an “ appendix” to an earlier draft of a group of 
metaphysical treatises.’ It is safe to assume that in its present 
form, but not in its original form, it constitutes a fairly late 
addition to the Metaphysics.*° Nuyens assumes that it belongs 
to the last period of Aristotle’s literary activity, that is, to the 
period between c. 330 and c. 323. But he concedes that it con- 
tains traces of an earlier treatment which, however, can no 
longer be fully ascertained.” In any event, book E, chaps. 2-4, 
at least from the point of view of method, refers back to book 
A.** As a matter of fact, book E, chaps. 2-4, seems to develop 
further certain notions found in book A. At the same time, book 
A also appears to contain the “ point of departure ” for book Z,** 
book H,** book E, chaps. 2-4,"° and book @.°° Jaeger calls book A 
a “lecture”? which was frequently delivered by Aristotle him- 
self,*’ while others consider it a very early work on account of 


™* Compare, for instance, 1028 a 20-29 of book Z, chap. 1, and 1003 a 33- 
1003 b 17 of book IT, chap. 2; 1028 a 13-20 of book Z, chap. 1, and 1003 b 
5-9 of book T, chap. 2. 

™* BookA displays certain doctrinal connections with some other meta- 
physical treatises such as book Z and book H as well as book E, chaps. 2-4, 
and book 0. See text, infra. 

*° Jaeger, Studien p. 120; 170. Cf. also J. Glaser, Die Metaphysik des 
Aristoteles nach Komposition, Inhalt und Methode (Berlin, 1941) p. 49. 

* Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten p. 158, note 1. 

** Compare, for instance, 1026 a 34 of book E, chap. 2, and book A, 
chap. 7. 

** Compare, for instance, 1028 a 11-13 of book Z, chap. 1, and 1017 a 22-30 
of book A, chap. 7. ’ 

** Compare, for instance, 1042 a 12-16 of book H, chap. 1, and 1017 b 23- 
26 of book A, chap. 8. 

*° 1026 a 34 of book E, chap. 2, seems to start out from book A, chap. 7. 

*° 1017 b 9 of book A, chap. 7, seems to point to the treatment contained 
in book 0, chaps. 1-9. It also appears that book A, chaps. 7-8, contains an 
“outline” of the treatments found in book E, chap. 1, book Z, book H 
and book @. 

*’ Jaeger, Aristoteles p. 210. 
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the fact that originally it contained many “ Platonic ” elements 
which, however, due to a series of drastic revisions, were grad- 
ually eliminated.” Oggioni maintains that book A is an 
“autonomous” work without any formal connection with the 
Metaphysics.** According to Ziircher, book A may possibly con- 
tain some definitions that could be attributed to Aristotle, 
although the majority of these definitions apparently must be 
credited to Theophrastus.” 

Book E actually consists of two independent “ treatments,” 
book E, chap. 1, and book E, chaps. 2-4. Books E, chap 1, in 
the opinion of Jaeger, like book [ in its present form, contains 
a relatively late attempt of Aristotle to establish a science of 
Being in general and as indeterminate ” or, as Oggioni puts it, 
as a science of Being qua Being in combination with a theory of 
the supersensible.”* Jaeger maintains, therefore, that book E, 
chap. 1, precedes book Z, book H, and book ®, inasmuch as the 
latter books are concerned with sensible things and, hence, 
belong to a later or “ post-Platonic” period. Oggioni, on the 
other hand, believes that book E, chap. 1, follows rather closely 
book B, but precedes book f."* Nuyens, again, declares book E, 
chap. 1, a fairly late treatise, written shortly before the De 
anima.** He bases his view on Metaphysics 1025 b 24-1026 a 6, 
where Aristotle insists that the physicist is concerned with that 
type of soul which is not without matter. This statement, in 
the opinion of Nuyens, shows that Aristotle had already de- 


** A. Mansion, Introduction 4 la Physique Aristotelicienne (Paris, 1946) 
46. 
. ** Oggioni, Filosofia Prima p. 10 and ibid. at 23. 

** Ziircher, Geist pp. 229-231. | 

* Jaeger, Aristoteles pp. 222 ff. 

*? Ogvioni, Filosofia Prima, pp. 80; 20; 60; 71 ff.—Oggioni also insists 
that book E, chaps. 2-4, and book 0, chap. 10, belong to approximately the 
same early period, because in his opinion they are close to “ Platonic 
views.” According to Oyggioni, chaps, 2-4 were added to book E at a later 
date, as was chap. 10 to book 0. 

*? Oggioni, Filosofia Prima pp. 70 ff. 

*¢ Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten pp. 157 ff. 
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veloped that doctrine of the soul which he was later to expound 
in the De anima.”” This would date book E, chap. 1, consider- 
ably later than the date suggested by Jaeger,*® making it thereby 
one of the later metaphysical treatises. Arnim insists that the 
whole book E is considerably later than book K. And book K 
is dated shortly before the appearance of the Hudemian Ethics, 
but somewhat later than the final formulation of the Magna 
Moralia in 334.°* He maintains that book E, on account of a 
more advanced presentation of the mpos €v doctrine, simply pre- 
supposes the Hudemian Ethics. Ziircher dates book E after book 
4, but prior to book H and book K, thereby making it a very 
late treatise.” 

According to Jaeger,” book E, chaps 2-4, is the “ link ” which 
connects the earlier ‘ Platonic” treatises (book A, book B, book 
M, chaps. 9-10, and book N), which, in a “ Platonic ” manner, 
treat of philosophy as the science of the first causes and princi- 
ples,*’® with book Z, book H, and book ®, which are concerned 
with sensible things or substances and, therefore, are “ non- 
Platonic ” or “ post-Platonic.” *** Hence he dates book E, chaps. 
2-4, in the “early middle period,”’ somewhere around the year 
338. Oggioni, on the other hand, would be inclined to assign to 
it a somewhat earlier date,*** although on the whole he seems to 


** Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten pp. 157 ff. 

** Ibid., pp. 157 ff. 

** Arnim, Zu Jaeger pp. 34 ff. Cf. also H. v. Arnim, “ Aristoteles Meta- 
physik K und B,” in: Wiener Studien XLVII (1929) 32ff.; H. v. Arnim, 
“Die Entstehung der Gotteslehre des Aristoteles,” in: Sitzungsberichte 
Wien 212.5 (1931) 46. 

** Ziircher, Geist pp. 128; 226 ff. 

* Jaeger, Aristoteles p. 211. Cf. Jaeger, Studien pp. 111 ff., where he 
holds a different view. See also Jaeger, Aristoteles pp. 187 ff.; 204 ff.; 
222 ff. 

10° Jaeger, Aristoteles pp. 197 ff. 

1°) Jaeger, Aristoteles pp. 204 ff. 

*? Oggioni, Filosofia Prima pp. 20; 71, note 1. Oggioni believes that 
book E, chaps. 2-4, and book ©, chap. 10, belong to approximately the same 
period. He also maintains that they are strongly “ Platonic,” and that 
they were added to book E and book © respectively at a later date. Hence 


te 
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accept the arguments and the dating proposed by Jaeger. 
Nuyens, on account of the fact that book E, chaps. 2-4, contains 
no reference to the soul-body relations, finds himself unable to 
date it on the basis of his particular criterion."°* As we have 
already seen, Arnim, using his own peculiar method of establish- 
ing the chronological sequence of the metaphysical treatises, 
maintains that it must be dated in close proximity to the 
Eudemian Ethics. 

In the matter of method, book E, chap. 1, builds on book A. 
At the same time, it seems to furnish the point of departure for 
part of book K.*** Book E, chaps. 2-4, on the other hand, con- 
tains the first references back to book A. Hence the latter may 
be termed the “ point of departure’ for book E, chaps. 2-4.°” 
As a matter of fact, book A, chap. 7, seems to contain a “ pro- 
grammatic outline” of the discussion found in book E, chaps. 
2-4. At the same time, book K apparently “ synthesizes ” certain 
treatments contained in book E, chaps. 2-4,’ and hence is 
probably later than the latter.**’ Beginning with book E, chaps. 
2-4, a novel trend can be noted among the metaphysical treatises, 
a trend which seems to underlie what might be called “ the 
second metaphysical series.” The “ first metaphysical series ” 
consists of book A, book B, book I’, book E, chap. 1, and perhaps 


the original “draft” of book E, chaps, 2-4, and of book 6, chap. 10, must 
be older than the remainder of book E and book 9. 

1°? Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten p. 157.—He accepts, therefore, the 
dating suggested by Jaeger. 

1°¢ It should be noted here that while book E, chap. 1, is based on book A, 
book E, chaps. 2-4, is based on book 4. Book K, which “ parallels” the 
whole of book E, does not manifest the differences which exist between book 
E, chap. ], and book E, chaps. 2-4. 

1°6 1026 a 34 of book E, chap. 2, is based on book A, chap. 7. 

1°¢ As we shall see presently, book K, 9t least its “secone version,” if 
there is a “second version,” is a kind of “ synopsis” of book B, book I, 
and book E. When this “ synopsis’ was made, the different bases of book 
E, chap. | (book A), and of book E, chaps. 2-4 (book 4) respectively were 
apparently ignored. 

7 Oggioni, Filosofia Prima pp. 18ff.; 45ff.; 11; 66; G. di Napoli, 
“ Liidea dell’ Essere da Parmenide & Aristotele,” in: Revista di Filosofia 
Neoscolastica XXXIX (1947) 225. 
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book 4. Beginning with book E, chaps. 2-4, however, a different 
methodological sequence starts which, among others, includes 
hook Z, book H, and book @.*°* This second series, like book E, 
chaps. 2-4, displays a remarkable dependence on book A, but no 
real reference back to the first series. Hence the whole of book E 
(book E, chap. 1, and book E, chaps. 2-4) could also be called 
the methodological “ connecting link” between the first and the 
second series. 

Book Z, which is concerned with sensible substances, chro- 
nologically belongs to the period when, according to Jaeger, 
Aristotle had abandoned his “ Platonic position”; when, in 
other words, Aristotle had turned his interest from the super- 
sensible to the sensible.*’® Hence it constitutes the “ opening 
chapter ” of a “ new metaphysics ” replacing the “ earlier meta- 
physics ” which had not dealt with Being as such."*° Oggioni, 
who considers book Z a part of those treatises which develop 
the Aristotelian science of Being qua Being in an ontological 
sense,""’ like Jaeger, regards it an “early late” treatise to be 
dated in close proximity to book H, book ® and book M, chaps. 
1-9. Nuyens, on the other hand, insists that it belongs in the 
last period of Aristotle’s literary activity and, hence, must be 


6 Tt might be well to remember that book Z and book H contain one 
single continuous treatisent based on book 4, which may be regarded the 
“unit basis’ of the whole “second series” of metaphysical treatises. At 
the same time, book Z and book H point forward to book M. Book 9 
contains two somewhat independent essays, both following the “ plan” out- 
lined in book E, chaps. 2-4, namely book 6, chaps. 1-9, which refers back 
to book Z, and book 0, chap. 10, which is related to. book E, chap. 4. 

1° Nuyens emphatically denies that there is such a thing as Aristotle’s 
marked shift of interest from the supersensible to thy sensible. Nuyens, 
Ontwikkelingsmomenten, Introd. pp. iv; 133 ff. Cf. also P. Wilpert, “Die | 
Lage der Aristoteles Forschung,” in: Zeitschrift fiir philosophische For- 
schung I (1946) 139, note 46.—-This would somewhat upset the chronology 
suggested by Jaeger. 

1° Jaeger, Aristoteles p. 228.—Jaeger also insists that in the “earlier 
metaphysics,” which was merely a science of supersensible Being but not 
of Being as such, Aristotle only replaced the Platonic Ideas by the concept 
of a Prime Mover. 

‘11 Oggioni, Filosofia Prima pp. 21 ff.; 108 ff.; 194 ff. 
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dated between c. 330 and ¢c. 323."* He bases his contention on 
the rather unusual assumption that it presupposes the De 
anima."'* Arnim, again, maintains that book Z seems to con- 
tain ideas which are peculiar to the Hudemian Ethics.’** Hence 
it is later than book K, approximately contemporary with book 
B, book [ and book E,”° and slightly earlier than the Nico- 
machean Ethics.""* In the opinion of Ziircher, book Z belongs 
to the “series on sensible substances’ which is made up of 
book Z, book H, book M, and book N. The Aristotelian origin of 
book Z can still be felt in certain parts of chapter 8 and chapter 
12. Chapter 9 has for its basis an original Aristotelian text.""’ 

In regard to method, book Z and book H contain what seems to 
be a single continuous treatment. Hence it could be maintained 
that the division of this treatment into two “ books” may be the 
work of a later “ editor.” "* Book Z, like book H, prepares the 
treatment contained in book M."* Book ®, chaps. 1-9, refers 
back to book Z,'*° as do book I and book M, chaps. 1-9.'*' The first 
five chapters of book A also seem to deal with issues discussed in 
book Z.*** 


118 Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten pp. 157 ff. 

118 Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten p. 315.—-Nuyens’ theory is the more 
perplexing, since book Z in no way refers to the body-soul relation as it is 
treated in the De anima. 

™¢ Arnim, Zu Jaeger pp. 34 ff. 

™5 Arnim, Zu Jaeger p. 13. Cf. also H. v. Arnim, “ Aristoteles Meta- 
physik K und B,” in: Wiener Studien XLVII (1929) 32 ff. 

“™¢H. v. Arnim, “ Eudemische Ethik und Metaphysik,” in: Sitzunge- 
berichte Wien 207.5 (1928) 5 ff.—It should be noted that Nuyens (Ontwik- 
kelingsmomenten pp. 167 ff.; 1721.) maintains that the Nicomachean 
Ethica belongs to the period between c. 345 and c. 330. Arnim, on the 
other hand, contends that it should be dated considerably after 330. 

37 Ziircher, Geist p. 218. 

18 Jaeger, Studien pp. 168 ff. 

11° W. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics I, pp. xx. 

12° Compare, for instance, 1045 b 28 or 1045 b 32 of book 0, chap. 1, and 
book Z, chap. 1. 

*™ Book I and book M likewise refer back to book B and perhaps even 
to book A. 

122 P. Gohlke, “ Die Lehre von der Abstraktion bei Platon und Aristo- 
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Book H, like book Z or book @, deals with sensible substances. 
And like the latter, it belongs in the “ post-Platonic ” period 
when, according to Jaeger, Aristotle began to become interested 
in sensible things.’** Oggioni holds that book H, together with 
book Z, book M, chaps. 1-9, and book ®, chaps. 1-9, contains 
the Aristotelian science of Being qua Being in the ontological 
sense.'** It is, therefore, one of the latest metaphysical treatises. 
But since, according to Oggioni, all the main metaphysical 
treatises were written before the year 338, it should be dated at 
about this time.’*’ In the opinion of Nuyens, book H, like book 
Z or book A, belongs to the last period of Aristotle’s literary 
activity ‘** because, like book Z, book @, or book A, it presupposes 
the De anima.** And since, according to Nuyens, no major meta- 
physical treatise may be dated earlier than the period between 
c. 330 and c. 323, book H ought to be dated in proximity to the 
year 323. Arnim holds that book H is but a “ continuation ” of 
book Z and, like the latter, follows the Eudemian Ethics.** 
Ziircher maintains that book H is a very late treatise, followed 
only by book K.**” 

From the point of view of method, book H, like book Z, has 
its point of departure in certain passages in book A.** It has 


teles,” in: Abhandlungen zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte, edit. B. 
Erdmann XLIV (Halle, 1914) 65.—Gohlke insists that book Z, chaps. 7-9, 
and book A, chaps. 3-5, are “ parallel passages.” But it seems that these 
two treatments are only incidentally “ parallel treatments.” 

128 Jaeger, Aristoteles pp. 204 ff. Cf. also notes 109 and 110, supra. 

Oggioni, Filosofia Prima pp. 21 ff.; 104; 108 ff.; 194 ff.; 11 ff.; 25 ff.; 
60 ff. 

18° Oggioni is here under the influence of Arnim, who dates book A 
before the year 338. See infra. 

1#¢ Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten pp. 159 ff. 

Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten p. 315. 

128 Arnim believes that book Z refers to the Hudemian Ethics. Cf. Arnim, 
Zu Jaeger pp. 34 ff. Hence, according to Arnim, we would have the follow- 
ing chronological sequence: book K which follows closely the Magna 
Moralia of 334, shortly thereafter the Hudemian Ethics, then book Z and 
book H, followed probably by book B, book T, and book E. 

128 Ziircher, Geist pp. 128; 229 ff. 

1*° As a matter of fact, 1017 a 7-1017 b 26 of book A, chap. 7, seems to 
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already been shown that book H and book Z contain one single 
continuous treatment.'*’ Book H (and book Z) are part of that 
methodological sequence which begins with book E, chaps. 2-4.*** 
This series, which may also be called the “ second metaphysical 
series,” contains no reference back to the “ first series ”’ which 
consists of book A, book B, book I, and book E, chap. 1. At the 
same time book H, like book Z, also “ points forward ” to book 
chaps. 1-9.°** 
Book ®, like book Z and book H, deals with sensible substances 
and, hence, in the opinion of Jaeger, belongs to the “ late”’ or 
“ post-Platonic ” period of Aristotle’s literary activity."** Ac- 
cording to Oggioni, book @, chaps. 1-9, follows immediately the 
treatment contained in book Z and book H, and precedes im- 
mediately book M, chaps. 1-9, because all these treatises contain 
the definite and fully developed Aristotelian science of Being 
qua Being.*** Oggioni, who insists that all the major meta- 
physical treatises were composed between 348/47 and 338, 
maintains that, with the exception of chapter 10,*** the whole of 
book @ was written shortly before 338 and, hence, constitutes 
a very late treatise in Oggioni’s chronology. Nuyens likewise 
suggests that book @ is a very late treatise which belongs to the 


contain a sort of “outline” of the series which consists of book E, chaps. 
2-4, book Z, book H, and book @. 

1% The division of this single treatment into two “ books” (Z and H) 
apparently is the work of a later “editor.” Cf. Jaeger, Studien pp. 168 ff. 

**? Book 6, chaps. 2-4, builds on book A, while book E, chap. 1, builds 
on book A. 

*** Book M, chaps. 9-10, refers back to book A and book B, as will be 
shown presently. 

1 Jaeger, Aristoteles pp. 204 ff. 

186 Oggioni, Filosofia Prima pp. 11 ff.; 25 ff.; 60 ff. 

*** Oggioni maintains that book 6, chap. 10, is an early treatments be- 
cause it deals with Being qua Being in combination with a “ Platonic” 
theory of the supersensible. Cf. Oggioni, Filosofia Prima pp. 18 ff. and 
ibid. at pp. 70 ff.; 20; 66. According to Oggioni, book E, chaps. 2-4, and 
book ©, chap. 10, were composed at approximately the same time and 
added to book E and book © respectively at a later period. Cf. Oggioni, 
Filosofia Prima pp. 20; 71, note 1. 
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final period of Aristotle’s literary activity, that is, to the period 
between c. 330 and c. 323. As a matter of fact, he would date 
it in close proximity to the year 323. Nevertheless, he concedes 
that it contains vestiges of an earlier “ edition.” '** At the same 
time, he opines that book ®, like book Z or book H, presupposes 
the De anima, although it never refers to the latter directly.'™ 
This alleged dependence of book @ (and book Z or book H) on 
the De anima is the reason why Nuyens insists on a very late 
date for book ®. For Arnim book ®@ slightly precedes the Nico- 
machean Ethics*** which, in the opinion of Nuyens, was written 
considerably before 330 and not, as Arnim maintains, at a much 
later date.*° Hence, with Arnim, book ® is also a very late 
metaphysical treatise, provided we accept his very late dating of 
the Nicomachean Ethics. Ziircher considers book ® as being late 
Theophrastian.*™ 


In regard to method, book ®, or at least its greater part, refers 
back to book A.*** It contains what seems to be two relatively 
independent “ essays,” namely book @, chaps. 1-9, and book 8, 
chap. 10. The order in which these two “essays ”’ have come 
down to us would indicate that they follow the “‘ scheme ” pro- 
posed in book E, chaps. 2-4. While book 8, chap. 10, refers 
back to book E, chap. 4,’** book @, chaps. 1-9, refers back to 
book Z.*** From all this it would follow that book ® is a part of 
the “‘ second series’ of metaphysical treatises which consists of 
book E, chaps. 2-4, book Z, book H (book Z and book H are 


17 Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten pp. 164 ff—Nuyens does not elabo- 
rate on these “ vestiges.” 

#8 Nuyens, Ontwikkelingamomenten p. 315. 

** Arnim, Zu Jaeger pp. 35 ff. . 

1#° Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten pp. 167 ff.; 172 ff. 

14? Ziircher, Geist p. 222. 

148 Book 0, chaps. 1-9, “ elaborates’ on 1017 b 9 of book A, chap. 7. As 
a matter of fact, book A, chap. 7-8, contains the “outline” underlying 
book E, chaps. 2-4, book Z, book H, and book ®, chaps. 1-9. 

*** Compare book 6, chap. 10 and 1027 b 29 of book E, chap. 4. 

*#¢ Compare 1045 b 28 or 1045 b 32 of book ©, chap. 1 and book Z, chap 1. 
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really one single “ unit”), book @, chaps. 1-9, and book 8, 
chap. 10. ‘This series is built on book A.** 

Book I, in the opinion of Jaeger, follows chronologically book 
@ or, to be more exact, the “ treatment ” contained in book 8, 
chap. 10.'*° Oggioni, on the other hand, detaches it completely 
from the second main series of metaphysical treatises.**’ 
Since Oggioni dates all of the treatises of this series before 
the year 338, he seems to imply that book I should be dated 
after 338. Decause book I is devoid of all references to the 
soul-body relation, Nuyens is unable to assign to it a definite 
date on the basis of his proposed criterion.'** He would as- 
sume however, that it must be located in the last period 
of Aristotle’s literary activity, that is, in the years between 
c. 330 and c. 323.**° Aceording to Arnim, book I must be dated 
in close proximity to the Budemian Ethics, that is, around the 
year 330."°° Ziircher contends that book I belongs to the middle 
period of Theophrastus’ redaction.*** 


~ 


**° The other series or the “ first series ” of metaphysical treatises which 
contains book A, book B, book T, and book E, chap. 1, is based on book A. 

1° Jaeger, Aristoteles pp. 208 fl.—Jaeger maintains that book I follows 
the two main series, the series which consists of book A, book B, book I, 
and book E, chap. 1 (all of which are based on book A); and the series 
which contains book E, chaps. 2-4, book Z, book H, and book 9 (all of which 
are based on book A). It is quite possible that book I, like book M, was 
attached to the Metaphysics at a time when these two series had been com- 
bined into one single series. This alone would make it a very late treatise. 
Cf. also note 147, infra. 

1*7 Oggioni, Filosofia Prima pp. 33 f.—-Oggioni’s attempt to detach book 
I from the second main series ignores the methodological relation of book 1 
to other metaphysical treatises. 1053 b 10 of book I, chap. 2, refers back to 
1001 a 4-1001 b 25 of book B; and 1053 b 16-25 of book I, chap. 2, refers 
back to 1036 b 16-30 of book Z, chap. 11. This would indicate that, by the 
time book | was composed, th, two main series had been “ amalgamated.” 
Book I, chap. | (1052 a 15-16), also refers back to book A, chap. 6. 

#48 Nuyens, Ontwikkelingamomenten p. 156. 

* Tt should be borne in mind that, according to Nuyens’ doctrinal 
criterion, none of the metaphysical treatises can be dated much before the 
year 330, except perhaps book A. 

16° Arnim, Zu Jaeger pp. 34 ff. Cf. also ibid. pp. 13 ff. 

151 Ziircher, Geist pp. 227-228. 
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From the point of view of method, book I contains references 
back to book B’** and book Z,'** that is, to two “ books” or 
treatises which belong to two different series of treatises based 
on book A and book A respectively. The methodological point of 
departure for book I, as J. Owens has shown in detail,'** is book 
A or, to be more exact, chapter 6 of book A. But, unlike the 
‘second series ”’ which is based on book A and hence ignores the 
“ first series ”’ based on book A, book I, although based on book 
A, also refers back to book B when it takes up the aporia con- 
tained in book B.**° ‘To resolve this aporia, book I relies on the 
findings of book Z, chaps. 13-16.’°° In this sense book I seems 
to co-ordinate the two main series based on book A and book A 
respectively. This again would indicate that book I was written 
at a time when the “ union ” of these two series had been effected 
or, to be more exact, when the difference between these two series 
was no longer recognized. 

In the opinion of Jaeger, book K is strongly “ Platonic ” and, 
hence, precedes the first metaphysical series which consists of 
book A( 4), book B, book I, and book E, chap. Oggioni 
maintains that book K, chaps. 1-8, contains a “ synopsis” of 
book B, book T’, and book E, chap. 1, and therefore is later than 
this series, but earlier than book Z and book H.*** In conse- 
quence, he dates it about the middle of the thirties. Since book 
K does not contain any reference to the soul-body relation, 
Nuyens is unable to date it positively on the basis of his eri- 


1** Compare, for instance, 1053 b 10, or 1053 b 17-18 of book I chap. 2, 
and 1001 a 4-1001 b 25 of book B, chap. 4. 

16* Compare, for instance, 1053 b 16-25 of book I, chap. 2, and 1040 b 
18-19 or 1041 2 4 of book Z, chap. 16. 

194.J. Owens, The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics 
(Toronto, 1951), p. 262. 

1561001 a 4-1001 b 25 of book B, chap. 4, is taken up in 1053 b 10 of 
book I, chap. 2. 

16 Cf. the express citation in 1053 b 17 of book I, chap. 2. 

167 Jaeger, Aristoteles pp. 216 ff. 

** Oggioni, Filosofia Prima pp. 9; 11; 19; 45ff.; 66. Naturally, it 
could be maintained that this “ synopsis ” is really a “ program,” 
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terion.*** But it seems that he would locate it in the period 
between c. 330 and c. 323. According to Arnim, book K must 
be dated after the final formulation of the Magna Moralta in 
334, because it contains a more precise presentation of the mpos 
év doctrine than the Magna Moralia.**° At the same time it 
precedes the Nicomachean Ethics, which is still more precise 
as regards the mpos €v theory.’*’ Hence book K is also con- 
siderably earlier than book B, book T, and book E,'* which 
contain an even more precise formulation of the mpos €v than 
can be found in book K. Ziircher maintains that book K, which 
originally was an independent essay on substance, is nothing 
other than an “‘ appendix” to, or “ complement’”’ of, book Z. 
It constitutes a late, and probably the latest, treatise which is 
entirely by Theophrastus and, hence, does not contain any 
venuine Aristotelian teachings.’ 

In regard to method, book K, at least the first version, pre- 
supposes book A to which it refers." At the same time, it 
‘ parallels” the first metaphysical series consisting of book B, 
book [, and book E.’* ‘This in itself would indicate that book 
B, book I’, and book E constitute a single methodical sequence 
or series, corresponding to the single treatment found in book K, 
chaps. 1-8.'** Book K, in its “ second version,” does not display 


Nuyens, Ontwikkelingamomenten p. 158. 

**° Arnim, Zu Jaeger pp. 34 ff. 

! Arnim, op. cit. pp. 34 ff. 

**? Arnim, op. cit. pp. 13 ff.; 35. Cf. also Arnim, “ Aristoteles Metaphysik 
B und K,” in: Wiener Studien XLVII (as) 32 ff. 

16% Ziircher, Geist pp. 224-228. 

'*¢ Cf., for instance, 1059 a 19-20 in book K, chap. 1. 

*° This is particularly true as regards book K, chaps. 1-8. Hence it 
could be maintained that book, K is a shorter treatment of this series. Cf. 
Oggioni, Filosofia Prima p. 9; P. Gohlke, Die Entwicklung der aristote- 
lischen Logik (Berlin, 1936) pp. 41 ff. 

*¢ J. Owens, The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics 
(Toronto, 1951), p. 35._-Book K, chaps. 9-12, contains a purely “ physical 
treatment” or an “extract” from the Aristotelian Physics. Cf. J. Zahl- 
fleisch, “ Die Metaphysik des Aristoteles, das einheitliche Werk eines 
Autors,” in: Philologus LV (1896) 126ff.; J. Zahlfleisch, “ Einige Ge- 
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the two different treatments found in book E, chap. 1, and book 
E, chaps. 2-4, respectively. We know already that book E, chap. 
1, is based on book A, while book E, chaps. 2-4, relies on book A. 
The failure of book K (second version) to take cognizance of 
this difference seems to indicate that book K, at least in its 
second version, was written after book E, chap. 1, and book E, 
chaps. 2-4, had been “harmonized” and “ integrated” into 
one “ book,” as well as incorporated into the series which con- 
sists of book B, book , and book E. Hence Oggioni maintains 
that book K (second version) is a kind of “‘ synopsis” of this 
series,'*’ which could also be considered a “ parallel version” of 
this same series. The real importance of book K (second version) 
may be detected in the fact that, in terms of a methodological se- 
quence, it assumes the methodological conjunction of book E, chap. 
1, and book E, chaps. 2-4,"°* and this even if the literary unity 
of these two treatments should be denied. Ziircher insists that 
chapter 7 of book K contains the “climax” of a development 
which begins with book T, chap. 2, and proceeds through book E, 
chap. 1, and book A, chaps. 3-4. 

Book A, according to Jaeger, precedes book K,'*® but is later 


sichtspunkte fiir die Auffassung und Beurteilung der aristotelischen Meta- 
physik,” in: Archiv fiir die Geschichte der Philosophie XIII (1900) 512 ff. 

**T Oggioni, Filosofia Prima pp. 11; 18 ff.; 45 ff.; 60. P. Gohlke, op. cit. 
at pp. 41 ff.; G. di Napoli, “ L’idea dell’ Essere da Parmenide a Aristotele,” 
in: Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica XXXIX (1947), 225 ff.—This would 
also make it clear that book K is not an earlier treatise, later expanded 
into more detailed special treatments and completed in book B, book I, and 
book E. P. Natorp, “ Uber Aristoteles Metaphysik K 1-8, 1065 a 26,” in: 
Archiv fiir die Geschichte der Philosophie I (1888), 181; 193, considers 
book K, chaps. 1-8, a free rendition of book B, book T and book E, made by 
an early Peripatetic. Cf. P. Natorp, “ Thema und Disposition der aris- 
totelischen Metaphysik,” in: Philosophische Monatshefte XXIV _ (1888) 
64 ff. See here also Jaeger’s reply to Natorp in: Studien pp. 63 ff. Cf. V. 
Rose, De Aristotelis librorum ordine et auctoritate (Berlin, 1854) p. 156.— 
Today it is commonly held that book K on the whole is an authentic work 
of Aristotle. It is quite possible, however, that it was written down by 
another hand, and that at one time there existed two “versions” of this 
book. Cf. Jaeger, Studien pp. 87 ff. 

168 J. Owens, op. cit. at p. 36. 19° Ziircher, Geist p. 228. 

179 Jaeger, Aristoteles pp. 222 ff. Jaeger bases his view on the assumption 
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than book N,'* and, hence, must be considered a fairly early 
work. As to its content it could be called a whole * metaphysics 
tn nucleo.” Chapter 8 of book A is definitely a late addition, in 
all likelihood composed shortly before the death of Aristotle.*” 
Oggioni holds that book A contains the final stage of Aristotle's 
doctrine of Being qua Being,’ and, with the exception of 
chapter 8, must be considered the last of the metaphysical 
treatises.'"* Hence he dates it around the year 338." In Oggi- 
oni’s opinion it is the least Platonic treatise, another indication 
that, chronologically speaking, it must be a very late work.’’ 


that book A stresses the supersensible, something which for Jaeger indicates 
that it must be an early treatment. 

1 Jaeger, Aristoteles pp. 232 ff—The dating of book K later than book 
N is based on the fact that book K contains what seems to be excerpts 
from book N. 

H. v. Arnim has attacked the chronological position which Jaeger assigns 
to book A. Cf. Arnim, Zu Jaeger pp. 19 ff. Arnim maintains that if book 
N is earlier than book A, book A earlier than book K, and book K earlier 
than the series consisting of book B, book T, book E, book Z, book H, book 6, 
book I, and book N, then book A would both precede and follow chrono- 
logically book N.—It is quite possible, however, that Jaeger had in mind 
here two treatments of the subject matter contained in book N, an earlier 
“edition” or “ version” which preceded book A and a later “ edition” (to 
which chapter 8 was added, ef. note 172, infra) which followed book A. 
Jaeger, however, has never explicitly answered criticism advanced by 
Arnim. 

178 Jaeger, Aristoteles pp. 366 ff. Cf. also W. Guthrie, “ The development 
of Aristotle’s theology,” in: Classical Quarterly XXVIII (1934) 96 ff.—The 
late dating of chap. 8 is based on the theory that it refers (1073 b 32 ff.) to 
the death of the astronomer Callippus who in 330/329 reformed the 
Athenian calendar. 

178 Oggioni, Filosofia Prima pp. 13 ff.; 60 ff. 

17¢ As regards chap. 8, Oggioni adopted the date proposed by Jaeger and 
hence places it after 330/329. Oggioni, op. cit. at p. 14, note 1. See also 
note 172, supra. 

176 Oggioni accepts here the deting suggested by Arnim. Oggioni, op. cit. 
at pp. 8ff. Cf. also Arnim, “ Die Entstehung der Gotteslehre des Aris- 
toteles,” in: Sitzungsberichte Wien 212.5 (1931) 54. Arnim claims here 
that 1072 b 31 of book A, chap. 7, refers to Speusippus as being still alive. 
Speusippus died in 338/337. 

17¢ With the exception of chap. 8, book A is regarded by Jaeger as a fairly 
early treatise because of its strongly Platonic flair. Cf. Jaeger, Aristoteles 
pp. 216 ff. 
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Nuyens maintains that book A belongs to the last period of 
Aristotle’s literary activity and may be dated approximately at 
the same time as book Z, book H, and the final redaction of 
book @.'"’ Insisting that none of the major metaphysical 
treatises can be dated prior to the final period between the years 
c. 330 and c. 323, he maintains that book A is a very late treatise 
because it presupposes the De anima.*** Arnim originally held 
that book A is a fairly late treatise, following book N *’* which 
he dated shortly before the Hudemian Ethics.’*’ But in his “ Die 
Entstehung der Gotteslehre des Aristoteles,” p. 54,’"' he corrects 
his previous view when he claims that book A is earlier than 338 
because it refers to Speusippus as being still alive. Ziircher, like 
Jaeger, regards book A as a fairly early essay, the text of which 
goes back to Theophrastus.*** 

In terms of a methodical sequence, book A, like book a or book 
N, does not contain any definite reference to any other meta- 
physical treatise. Neither can any definite reference to book A 
be detected in any one of the other metaphysical ‘* books.” 
Book A, chaps. 1-5, refers to the same subject matter as does 
the series which is made up of book Z, book H, and book 8.'** 
But, although there seems to exist a certain “ parallelism ” 
between this series and book A, in all likelihood the latter is 
completely independent of this series. Hence it could be said 
that this “ parallelism ’’ may be purely accidental. Book A, 
chaps. 6, 7, 9, and 10, deals with separate entities. Such a 
treatment is demanded but never carried out by the series con- 


7? Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten pp. 159 ff. 

7 Nuyens, op. cit. at p. 315. 

7? Arnim, Zu Jaeger p. 33. 

*° Arnim, Zu Jaeger pp. 13 ff.; 35. 

1 In: Nitewngsberichte Wien 212.5 (1931). Cf. note 175, supra. The 
second dating of book A by Arnim constitutes a radical deviation from his 
general chronology which is based on the date assigned to the Magna 
Moralia, And the Magna Moralia is dated by Arnim in the years 338-334. 

18? Ziircher, Geist pp. 204-207. 

18 P. Gohlke, Die Lehre von der Abstraktion bei Platon und Aristoteles 


(Halle, 1914) p. 65. 
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sisting of book A, book B, book [’, and book E, chap. 1, as well as 
by the series which contains book E, chaps. 2-4, book Z, book H, 
and book @. But then, again, book A does not seem to meet this 
demand in a manner to be expected from these two main series. 
This, in turn, would suggest that there exist no real methodolog- 
ical connections between these two series and book A. Book A, 
chaps. 1-5, however may be used to enlarge upon certain problems 
raised in the series which consists of book Z, book H, and book @. 
While the two treatises which constitute book M, namely chaps. 
1-9 and chaps. 9-10, may be considered an “ introductory,” 
though negative, treatment of the separate entities, book A, 
together with book N, could be called the positive treatment of 
separate entities and, hence, may be used to supplement book M. 
Book A, on the other hand, seems to display certain connections 
with book N.’** As E. vy. Ivanka has pointed out, it seems to 
follow rather than to precede the positive treatment of the 
separate entities in book N.** This would also support Jaeger’s 
contention that in all likelihood book A is dependent on book 

In Jaeger’s opinion book M consists of two “ parts,” namely, 
book M, chaps. 1-9, and book M, chaps. 9-10.'*’ Book M, chaps. 
1-9, like book I, follows the series consisting of book A, book B, 
book I’, and book E, chap. 1, as well as the series which contains 
book E, chaps. 2-4, book Z, book H, and book @.'* Book M, 
chaps. 9-10, on the other hand, belongs to the same period as 
book A and book B, because it likewise makes use of the “ we 
style.” This fact, according to Jaeger, indicates that book M, 
chaps. 9-10, must be dated in close proximity to the year 


1*¢ Jaeger, Aristoteles pp. 232 ff.--Jaeger believes that book A contains 
an excerpt from book N as well as from a treatise on separate entities 
which no longer exists. 

Ivanka, “ Die Polemik gegen Platon im Aufbau der aristotel. 
ischen Metaphysik,” in: Scholastik IX (1934) 528 ff.; 536. 

** Jaeger, Aristoteles p. 232. 

*? The “ dividing line” of these two “ parts” is at 1086 a 20 of book M, 
chap. 9. +* Jaeger, Aristoteles pp. 208 ff.; 215. 


¢ 
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348/47.'*° Oggioni, who likewise applies the ‘‘ we style” cri- 
terion suggested by Jaeger, considers book M, chaps. 9-10, one 
of the earliest metaphysical treatises, to be dated around 348/47, 
because it contains what he calls a critical examination of the 
supersensible in the Platonic tradition.’*° He believes, however, 
that book M, chaps. 1-9, belongs to the series consisting of book 
Z and book H, which deals with the science of Being qua Being 
in an ontological sense,’”’ or perhaps even to the larger series 
which is composed of book A, book B, book I’, book E, book Z, 
book H, and book ®, chaps. 1-9 (not book @, chap. 10). This 
larger series, in Oggioni’s opinion, contains the developed and 
definite Aristotelian doctrine of Being qua Being.’*? Nuyens 
maintains that on the strength of the references to the soul-body 
relation it contains, book M, chaps. 1-9, belongs to the period 
between the years 335 and 330.'** This would make it one of 
the earliest metaphysical treatises, definitely preceded only by 


“* Jaeger, Aristoteles pp. 179 ff.; 176 ff.—-We know already that book A, 
chap. 9, originally was not part of book A, but rather an independent essay 
or treatment probably compiled from some earlier writings by Aristotle 
himself. It was inserted in its present place only after the death of 
Aristotle. After having undergone certain alterations, this compilation was 
also incorporated in book M by Aristotle. Cf. E. v. Ivanka, “ Die Polemik 
gegen Platon im Aufbau der aristotelischen Metaphysik,” in: Scholastik 
IX (1934) 532 ff.; 542. 

Arnim has also shown that the use of the “we style” by Aristotle does 
not necessarily refer to the recent death of Plato or, perhaps, to Aristotle’s 
“ Platonism.” Cf. Arnim, Zu Jaeger pp. 15 ff. 

1° Oggioni, Filosofia Prima pp. 10 ff.—Oggioni’s attempt to sever chrono- 
logically book M, chaps. 9-10, from the two main series is open to serious 
doubt, as is the importance which he ascribes to the “ we style.” In this 
he seems to follow Jaeger. 

1*1 Oggioni, op. cit. at pp. 21 ff; 108 ff.; 194 ff.; 104. 

1%? Orgioni, op. cit. at pp. 11 ff.; 25 ff.; 60 ff. 

198 Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten pp. 156 ff—-Nuyens bases his dating 
on 1077 a 32-34 of book M, chap. 2, which in his opinion indicates that 
Aristotle had already conceived his final doctrine of the soul, but had not 
yet fully developed it. Hence book M, chaps. 1-9, must be earlier than 
c. 330, the date which for Nuyens marks the beginning of the final Aris- 
totelian theory of the soul. Nuyens also relies on 1077 a 20-24 of book M, 
chap. 2, to support his view. Here Aristotle insists that the soul is the 
principle of unity, an idea which we also find in the De anima 411 a 25- 
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book N.*** For Arnim book M belongs to the “ athenischen 
Meisterjahren des Philosophen,” that is, to the period after the 
completion of the Eudemian Ethics.’ According to Ziircher, 
book M and book N belong together, although book N, which is 
heavily redacted by Theophrastus, is of a somewhat later com- 
position.**° 

From the point of view of method, book Z and book H point 
forward to the discussion contained in book M which, in turn, 
refers back to book B, as well as book Z and book H.'*” This 
would also indicate that at the time book M, chaps. 1-9, was 
composed, the series consisting of book A, book B, book I’, and 
book E, chap. 1, and the series containing book E, chaps. 2-4, 
book Z, book H, and book @ had already been “ unified.” Book 
M, chaps. 9-10, does not presuppose book M, chaps. 1-9. Neither 
does it refer back to book Z and book H. But it refers back to 
book A *** and book B.'** And both book M, chaps. 1-9, and book 
M, chaps. 9-10, in the opinion of E. v. Ivanka, seem to be 
intended to precede book N, which contains a positive treatment 
of the separate entities.” This, in turn, would suggest the 


411 b 14, but also maintains that the soul has parts, something which 
he denies in the De anima. Cf. Nuyens, op. cit. at p. 157, note 77. 

*** Nuyens, op. cit. at pp. 156 ff. 

**° Arnim, Zu Jaeger p. 30 and ibid. at pp. 33 ff. 

1% Ziircher, Geist pp. 208-210. 

**? Book M, chaps. 1-9, apparently meets the fifth aporia in 997 a 34- 
997 b 3 of book B, chap. 2. By explicit reference it presupposes the treat- 
ment contained in book Z and book H. Hence it could be maintained that 
book M, chaps. 1-9, makes use of the treatment contained in book Z and 
book H in order to solve the fifth aporia in book B. 

1#§ Compare 1086 b 2-4 of book M, chap. 9, and 987 b 1 of book A, chap. 6. 

°° Compare 1086 a 34 of book M, chap. 9, and 1003 a 7-17 of book B, 
chap. 6; or 1087 b 15-16 of book M, chap. 10, aad 999 b 24-1000 a 4 of 
book B, chap. 4. 

200 FE. v. Ivanka, “ Die Polemik gegen Platon im Aufbau der aristote- 
lischen Metaphysik,” in: Scholastik IX (1934) 534ff. Jaeger, in: Aria. 
toteles pp. 186 ff., believes that 1086 a 21 ff. of book M, chap. 9, contains 
the original preface to book N. Ivanka, op. cit. at pp. 534 1f., insists that 
book M, chaps. 9-10, which contains the negative treatment of the separate 
entities, was intended to precede the positive treatment of the separate 
entities and, hence, could never have been the preface to book N. Oggioni, 
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following methodical sequence: Book ®, book I, book M, chaps. 
1-9, book M, chaps. 9-10, and book N.*” 

According to Jaeger, book N chronologically precedes book A, 
because the latter contains excerpts from the former.**? On the 
strength of this criterion, book N would also have to be earlier 
than book B, book I, book E, and book K. This would make it 
one of the earliest metaphysical treatises. Oggioni, who main- 
tains that book N, together with book M, chaps. 9-10, contains a 
discussion of the Platonic conception of the supersensible,*” 
calls both book N and book M, chaps. 9-10, the earliest meta- 
physical treatises, to be dated close to the year 348/47. As a 
matter of fact, Oggioni believes that book N precedes book A 
and book B, and that it has no real connection with the two main 
metaphysical series.*°** Nuyens likewise insists that book N con- 
stitutes one of the earliest metaphysical treatises and, hence, dates 
it early in the period between the years 347 and 330.°° Arnim 
liolds that book N must be dated between the Magna Moralia and 
the Hudemian Ethics, probably in close proximity to the lat- 
ter.*°° At the same time he maintains that it is earlier than book 
A.**? But we remember that, in his ‘“‘ Die Entstehung der Gottes- 
lehre des Aristoteles,” ** Arnim reverses himself by claiming 
that book A was composed prior to 338, because it refers to Speu- 
sippus as being still alive.*°* This later view of Arnim would 


in: Filosofia Prima pp. 33 ff.; 10ff., maintains that book N is not re- 
stricted to the “ program” announced in book M, chaps. 9-10. Hence the 
latter was never a part of, or the preface to, book N. He contends that 
book M, chap 1-9, and book M, chaps 9-10, contain a critical but independent 
analysis of the Platonic theory of the supersensible. : 

21 Since there is no particular reason why we should place any one of the 
three treatments contained in book I, book M, chaps. 1-9, and book M, chaps. 
9-10, ahead of the two others, we may accept tle traditional order. 

203 Jaeger, Aristoteles pp. 232 ff. 

298 Oggioni, Filosofia Prima pp. 10 ff. 

24 Thid., at pp. 9 ff. 

2° Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten pp. 156 ff. 

2° Arnim, Zu Jaeger pp. 33; 36. 

207 Thid., at p. 33. 

28 In: Sitzungsberichte Wien 212.5 (1931) 54. 

#0? The passage which Arnim has in mind here is 1072 b 31 of book A, 
chap. 7. 
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make book N the earliest metaphysical treatise, antedating the 
Magna Moralia. Ziircher insists that book N is closely related to 
book M, although slightly later in composition than book M.”° 
In regard to method, book N does not contain any definite 
references to the two main metaphysical series.“* Nor can one 
ascertain any such references to book N in these two main series. 
Nevertheless, some scholars regard it as being in some way con- 
nected with these two series.“** Book N, on the other hand, is 
definitely related to book A *** which, in turn, seems to be de- 
pendent on the former.*** It could be argued that book N is 
apparently meant to follow the positive treatment of the separate 


entities.*** 


7° Ziircher, Geist 208-210. 

*** Book N refers back to some preceding treatments which, however, can 
no longer be identified for certain, These references are found in 1090 a 15 
of book N, chap. 2, and 1090 a 28 of book N, chap. 3. It appears that book 
M, chap. 3, contains the thesis referred to in book N. But then, again, it 
has been pointed out that book M in its present form cannot be the treatise 
referred to in book N which seems to presuppose an “ immovable entity,” 
something which book M does not discuss. And finally, book M displays a 
definite dependence of book B and on some of the other books which belong 
to the two main metaphysical series. Book N, on the other hand, does not 
evince such a dependence. 1088 b 24-25 of book N, chap. 2, could refer to 
1050 b 7-18 of book ©, chap. 8, or even to 1071 b 17-26 of book A, chap. 6. 
But these references are of a very doubtful nature, the more so, since book 
A is commonly regarded as being later than book N. 

"=P. Thielscher denies emphatically any and every relation of book N 
to the two main series. Cf. “ Die relative Chronologie der erhaltenen 
Schriften des Aristoteles nach den bestimmten Selbstzitaten,” in: Philo- 
logus XCVII (1948) 259. 

** Jaeger, Aristoteles pp. 232 ff.—Jaeger stresses here the dependence of 
certain passages found in book A on book N. He claims that book A is 
actually an excerpt from book N and from*another treatise, by now lost, 
which contained a positive treatment of the separate entities. Cf. also E. 
v. Ivanka, “Die Polemik gegen Platon im Aufbau der aristotelischen 
Metaphysik,” in: Scholastik IX (1934) 528 ff. Nuyens, in: Ontwikkelings- 
momenten p. 166, maintains that book A is not only based on book N, but 
also on book Z, book H, book 0, and the De anima. 

Jaeger, Aristoteles p. 232. 

15K. v. Ivanka, op. cit. pp. 528; 536.—Book M, chaps. 1-9, and book 
M, chaps. 9-10, inaugurate the negative treatment of the separate entities 
and, unlike book N, precede the positive treatment of this subject matter 
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The general chronological sequence of the various meta- 
physical treatises proposed by Jaeger would approximately be 
the following: A, B, M, chaps. 9-10, N (first version [ ¢ ], without 
chap. 9), A, K, TP, E, chap. 1, (A), E, chaps. 2-4, Z, H, ©, K, I, 
N (second version 4) and M, chaps. 1-9. There is no particular 
place assigned to book a. This sequence is based, to a large 
extent, on doctrinal reasoning. Aside from relying on three 
definite historical events, namely, the death of Plato in 348/47, 
the death of Speusippus in 339/38, and the calendar reform of 
Callippus in 330/29, Jaeger attributes particular importance to 
the use of the “ we style’ found in book A, book B, and book M, 
chaps. 9-10. At the same time he believes to have recognized a 
reference to Plato’s recent death in book M, chap. 9. Hence, 
Jaeger argues, these treatises must be dated in close proximity 
to Plato’s death in 348/47. It has been claimed, however, that 
the use of the “ we style’ by Aristotle by no means justifies the 
inferences drawn by Jaeger that this stylistic peculiarity of 
Aristotle indicates that the latter still considered himself a 
“ Platonist.” It has been shown that the “‘ we style ” may refer 
either to Aristotle’s own philosophical views or perhaps to those 
notions which he held in common with Plato without being a 
“ Platonist.” The use of the “ we style,” therefore, could very 
well be interpreted to mean, “we philosophers,” without ex- 
pressing an attachment to any particular type of philosophy.”° 
Hence the use of the “ we style’ does not necessarily indicate 
that the treatise must be dated close to Plato’s death. In addi- 
tion, it also has been claimed that chapter 9 of book A originally 
did not belong to book A, but was inserted in its present place 
as well as re-edited only after the death of Aristotle. Jaeger’s 
dogmatic argument or criterion that there exists a definite shift 


21¢In the Nicomachean Ethics (1096 a 11-13), for instance, Aristotle 
still calls the proponents of the Ideas his friends.—It should also be borne 
in mind that Aristotle never refers to a “school of Plato,” although he 
speaks of a “ school of Democritus” (342 b 36), a “school of Empedocles ” 
(305 b 1) and a “school of Anaxagoras” (314 a 25). 
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in Aristotle’s interest from the supra-sensible (Platonic) to the 
sensible which permits the establishment of a sound chrono- 
logical sequence, has also been sharply contested. 

Oggioni’s attempt at establishing the chronological order of 
the metaphysical treatises results in approximately the following 
sequence: M, chaps. 9-10, N, A, B, E, chap. 1, E, chaps. 2-4, 8, 
chap. 10, T, K, chaps. 1-8, Z, H, @, chaps. 1-9, M, chaps. 1-9, and 
A. No particular place is assigned to a, A, and I. Needless to 
say, this sequence is to a large degree dependent on Jaeger’s 
theories, particularly on Jaeger’s hypothesis that Aristotle’s 
relative proximity to, or recession from, Plato’s conception of 
reality furnishes a reliable chronological criterion. Hence 
Oggioni’s views are open to the same criticism to which Jaeger 
is exposed. The one significant difference between Jaeger and 
Oggioni may be seen in Oggioni’s insistence that book A is the 
latest of the metaphysical treatises.”" Since Oggioni accepts 
Arnim’s assumption that book A, for him the latest of all meta- 
physical treatises, was written before the year 338, he allows 
only about ten years (348/7-338) for the composition of the 
whole of the Metaphysics. 

The chronological sequence suggested by Nuyens is only a 
partial sequence. It is based on the various references to the 
soul-body relation found in the different metaphysical treatises. 
Wherever possible, he relies rather heavily on the theories 
advanced by Jaeger which he hopes to supplement in some minor 
details. Hence, Nuyens is open to the same criticism as is 
Jaeger. The two extreme dates for the metaphysical treatises, in 
the opinion of Nuyens, are the Aristotelian dialogue Kudemus, 
which he dates a littie before Plato’s death in 348/47, and the 
De anima, which he places between the year 330 and 323. This 
period he subdivides into an early period (c. 348/47), a middle 
period (c. 348/47-c. 330) and a late period (c. 330-323) of 


717 For Jaeger book A is a very early treatise, because it is “ Platonic.” 
Oggioni, on the other hand, claims that it is furthest removed from “ Pla- 
tonism ” and, hence, must be the latest treatise. 
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Aristotle’s literary activity. On the basis of his particular 
criterion, the soul-body relation, he finds himself unable to 
assign a definite date to book A, B, I’, E, chaps. 2-4, K, chaps. 
1-8, I, and M, chaps. 9-10, because these books do not contain 
any reference to the soul-body relation. As regards the remain- 
ing books, Nuyens proposes the following sequence: No meta- 
physical treatise can definitely be assigned to the early period. 
To the early middle period (c. 348/47—c. 330) belongs book N, 
while book M, chaps. 1-9, and book E, chap. 1, should be placed 
in the late middle period. Book A, in all likelihood, must be 
dated during the early late period. Book Z, book H, book A, 
and book @, in this order, definitely belong to the late period. 
Hence, with the exception of book N, and the possible exception 
of book M, chaps. 1-9, and book E, chap. 1, which belong to the 
late middle period, none of the metaphysical treatises can be 
dated before the late or final period of Aristotle’s literary ac- 
tivity (c. 330-323). This theory, which compresses nearly all 
of the main metaphysical treatises into the relatively short 
space of about eight years, has met with little approval. 

The chronological sequence of the metaphysical treatises ad- 
vanced by H. v. Arnim, in the final analysis, is based on the 
date or dates assigned to the Magna Moralia. Arnim places the 
latter between the years 338 and 334. But the authenticity of 
the Magna Moralia has been seriously questioned. Linguistic as 
well as doctrinal peculiarities would indicate that this work is 
later than the Nicomachean Ethics, which Arnim dates after 
book Z of the Metaphysics. According to Arnim, we would have 
to observe the following order or sequence: Magna Moralia 
(338-334), A (4%), K, N, A(?), A (later Arnim claims that book 
A antedates the Magna Moralia), 1 (?), Eudemian Ethics, 1 (2), 
Z, H, @(%), Nicomachean Ethics, B, T, and E. Hence Arnim’s 
chronology allows little more than a period of about ten years 
for the metaphysical treatises. 

The tentative chronological order or sequence suggested by 
Ziircher is at best an approximation. He not so much deals with 
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the original composition of the various metaphysical treatises by 
Aristotle, but rather with the Theophrastian redaction, although 
he contends that some of these treatises are entirely by The- 
ophrastus. Ziircher’s sequence is the following: B ( ¢), A, chaps. 
1-8 (4), a, B(‘¢),Z(%), @(%), A, 1(%), A, chaps. 1-8 (7%), M, N, 
Z(?),H(?),P,1(4), A, chaps. 9-10, A, E, H, and K. 

As regards the methodological sequence of the various meta- 
physical treatises, the following order may be suggested: Book A 
is presupposed in the opening chapters of both book B and book 
K. Hence, it could be contended that book B and perhaps book K 
(first version ‘)*'* follow immediately upon book A, although they 
do so in a somewhat independent fashion. Book [ refers back 
to book B, while book K, chaps. 1-8, seems to “ parallel” the 
main series consisting of book B, book I’, and book E (or book E, 
chap. 1). All this would establish book B, book I’, and book E 
(or book E, chap. 1) as a single methodical series, paralleled by 
book K, chaps. 1-8, which contains an essentially identical, 
though shorter, treatment of the subject matter which is found 
in this series. Now this particular series, but not book K, chaps. 
1-8, is based on book A. Beginning with book E, chaps. 2-4, we 
encounter the first references back to book A. Book E, chaps. 2-4, 
initiates a second series, which is continued in book Z and book 
H. Book Z and book H are really one single continuous treat- 
ment which owes its present division into two books to an his- 
torical accident. Book ®, which contains two separate treat- 
ments (@, chaps. 1-9, and @, chap. 10), follows through with 
the program outlined in book E, chaps. 2-4. At the same time, 
book @, chaps. 1-9, refers back to book Z, while book H, chap. 10, 
is “‘ announced ” in book E, chap. 4. 

Book K, at least its first version, underlies book E. The second 
version of book K, on the other hand, does not take into account 
the fact that book E, chap. 1, is based on book A, while book E, 
chaps. 2-4, is based on book A. Hence we must surmise that the 


** The methodological sequence at least would suggest two versions of 
Book K. Cf. infra. 
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second version of book K is a kind of “ synopsis” compiled after 
book E, chap. 1, and book E, chaps. 2-4, had been completely 
“unified.” in this sense, book K joins together methodological 
book E, chap. 1, and book E, chaps. 2-4, thus establishing the 
methodological unity of the series consisting of book A, book B, 
book I’, and book E, chap. 1, and the series containing book E, 
chaps. 2-4, book Z, book H, and book @. Book I and book M, 
chaps. 1-9, refer back to book B and book Z, while book M, chap. 
10, refers back to book B and perhaps to book A. All this would 
indicate that at the time when book I, book M, chaps. 1-9, and 
perhaps book M, chap. 10, were written, the two main meta- 
physical series had already been unified. Since book a, book A, 
and book N do not contain any verifiable references to any of 
the two main series, their proper place within a methodological 
sequence cannot be established for certain. We may, therefore, 
suggest the following general methodological sequence: A, B, (K, 
first version), I’, E, chap. 1 (all based on book A), (A), E, chaps. 
2-4, Z, H, @ (all based on book A), (K, second version), I, and 
M, with the relative position of a, A, and N remaining indefinite. 

It goes without saying that the proposed chronological se- 
quences in particular must be regarded as being merely pro- 
visional. The work of W. Jaeger is still the basic, though by no 
means the final solution. All subsequent attempts to deal with 
this problem, barring the rather unusual approach of H. v. 
Arnim, are to a greater or lesser degree influenced by Jaeger’s 
theories. The establishment of the methodological sequence of the 
various metaphysical treatises which is based on ample internal 
evidence seems, on the whole, to be more definite and, hence, 
more satisfactory than any of the proposed chronological se- 
quences. But the final solution of both the chronological and 
the methodological sequences of the metaphysical treatises, if it 
should ever be achieved, is still outstanding. 
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EREWITH are given the summaries of the papers to be read 
H at the Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association at Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on 
April 20 and 21, 1954. The general theme of the meeting will be 
“The Existence and Nature of God.” Readers are reminded of the 
half-hour limit for the reading of papers with a forty-minute period 
for general discussion following the reading of each paper. All readers 
of papers at all sessions and the commentators at the sectional sessions 
must have their papers ready for filing with the Secretary at the time 
of the meeting for immediate publication in the Proceedings of the 
Association. Programs with applications for room reservations at Hotel 
Pfister will be sent to all members about March 1. Double rooms are 
$4.00 per person. Sisters who must have accommodations other than 
hotel should write to Rev. Francis Wade, 8. J., Marquette University, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


SUMMARY OF PAPERS TO BE READ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
(Hore. Prister, Wis.) 


All sessions on seventh floor of hotel. 


Tuespay, Apri 20, 1954 (First Generat Session) 9:30 a. mu. 
Fern Room 
Ordinary Knowledge and Philosophical Demonstration of 
: God’s Existence 

By Rev. Peter W. Nash, S.J., Jesuit Seminary, Toronto, Canada 
Man's ordinary pre-philosophical knowledge of God’s existence can 
be rational and certain. The problem is to know if and how this is so 
in the concrete. Psychological analysis of the religious development of 


typical cases shows that the role of the intellect is primary, making 
known the genuine term of man’s natural striving for happiness through 
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clarification and spiritualization of the subjective summum bonum. The 
will is seen to have a secondary but necessary role in the application 
to the search for a solution to metaphysical unrest, in halting the flight 
from understanding, and in maintaining a conviction once gained. The 
philosophical proofs do not express the ordinary way of arriving at a 
knowledge of God’s existence: the problem they solve is not formally 
that of the ultimate meaning of one’s life, nor is their form that of the 
psychological syllogism. Philosophical demonstration is to ordinary 
knowledge here not as the critical to the naive, but as scientific discur- 
sive reflection to a natural, quasi-immediate reflection, the validity of 
whose inference is independent of the degree of explicitation. 


Comment led by Rev. Armand Maurer, C. 5S. B., Toronto. 


Invalid Proofs of God’s Existence 
By Dr. Vernon J. Bourke, St. Louis University 


1. What is required for a philosophically. demonstrative knowledge 
of God’s existence. 2. The claim that God’s existence is self-evident 
to man on earth. 3. Some attempted demonstrations which are not 
philosophically satisfactory: a) from eternal truths; b) from the cogi- 
tation of a being than whom no greater can be cogitated; ¢) from the 
essential possibility of a first cause in a formal series; d) from the 
Leibnizian principle of sufficient reason; 3) from the natural desire for 
a supreme good; f) from the fact of moral obligation; g) from uni- 
versal agreement. 4. Distortions of two valid proofs: a) the claim 
that one can reason through a temporal series of causes to a first cause; 
b) the argument from order in the world to a super-human watchmaker. 
5. The proofs criticized by Immanuel Kant. 6. Discussion of the pos- 
sibility of other than philosophical modes of assent to God’s existence: 
a) through supernatural faith; b) through infraphilosophical natural 
knowledge. 


Comment led by Dr. Charles J. O’Neil, Marquette University. 
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Tuespay, Apri. 20, 1954 (First ArreRNooN SecTIONAL SEssION), 
2:30 


Section A—LoOGIC AND METHOD 
Rose Room 
Msgr. John J. Doyle, Marian College, Indianapolis, Ind., Chairman 


Problem: The Philosophical Foundations of Aristotle’s Logic and 
Origin of the Syllogism : 


By Marian W. Heitzman, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 


Historical, psychological, and metalogical origin of the Aristotelian 
logical system. Jaeger’s and Solmsen’s theories critically examined. 
Aristotle’s logic was the result of his intention to create a formal tool 
for the construction of the natural sciences. Hence Posterior Analytics 
is the key to understanding of De Interpretatione and Prior Analytics. 
Judgment or the declarative proposition is the core of Aristotelian logie. 
Aristotle’s model of the proposition was built by means of the “if... 
then” operator (the use of which should not be restricted to linking 
of propositions, but should be extended to the linking of names), The 
metalogical origin of the proposition and the importance of the time 
factor. The significance of the principle of identity and of the prin- 
ciple stating that the part is contained in the whole. The syllogism is 
presented by Aristotle as a thesis and not as a rule of inference. Exist- 
ing theories of the origin and diseovery of the syllogism critically 
examined. A new explanation of the syllogism as an extension of a 
proposition is suggested. Empirical basis of the Aristotelian concep- 
tion of the syllogism. 


Comment led by Anthony Nemetz, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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Section B—METAPHYSICS 
East Room 


Rev. Herman Reith, C.S8.C., University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind., Chairman 


Problem: The Meaning of Transcendental Unity 


By Sister Cyril Edwin Kinney, O. P., Siena Heights College, 
Adrian, Mich. 


The object of metaphysics is to apprehend the essence of being, but 
on account of the limitations of the human mind it is necessary to probe 
the attributes of being as a means of arriving at a knowledge of its 
essence. Saint Thomas enumerates six transcendental attributes, namely, 
ens, res, aliquid, unum, verum and bonum. Of these six, the first three 
are synonymous with being, but unity, truth and goodness, common 
attributes of all things will, if investigated, lead the mind to acquire 
a deeper and more profound knowledge of essence. However, these 
are not attributes in the sense that they flow from the essence or are 
something added to it over and above, they are merely ways of ap- 
proaching being. The purpose of this paper is to investigate the notion 
of unity, the first and most fundamental of the transcendental notions, 
to compare it with predicamental unity and to make application of 
the distinction drawn to current problems, namely to the Dialectical 
Materialism of Karl Marx. 7 


Comment led by Maur Burbach, 0.8. B., Conception Seminary. 


SecTION C—PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 
Fern Room 
Rev. Lucien Dufault, O. M.I., Oblate College, Natick, Mass., Chairman 
Problem (a) The Finality of Prime Matter 
By Rev. J. A. MeWilliams, S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
In the existential order, at one extreme is God, at the other is prime 
matter. Prime matter is not an existent, but neither is any sub-human 
subsantial form an existent. The nature of prime matter is appetite 


for form; so it has finality, though generic and determinable (Aristotle, 
Metaphysics, VII, 3). Prime matter is the positive, responsive subject 
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of substantial change, and persists in the new product. Form gives 
specific finality, yet prime matter is not essence and form existence. 
Informed matter is essence, and is limited. Not prime matter alone, 
but informed matter is the subject of new potencies and new finalities 
in the hierarchy of substances. Even apart from substantial change, 
we know that extension and motion are due to matter, qualities to form. 
Prime matter is basic to the finalities of the whole material world (Jn 
VII Metaphysics). 


Problem (b) The Concept of Chance and Divine Providence 


By Rev. John Harrington, Incarnate Word College, 
San Antonio, Texas 


Chance is a cause and an effect. As a cause it is an accidental cause, 
and as such is opposed to any and all forms of essential causality. 
Events of chance are necessarily rare, unpredictable and fail to respond 
to any explanation. They are natural, because chance is a consequence 
of the hylemorphiec constitution of all natural beings. Providence is a 
Divine attribute. Providence is absolutely universal. It applies to 
man, and does not destroy human free-will. Providence applies also to 
natural beings and directs them to their end. The relation of chance 
and fortune to Divine Providence has always been one of the most im- 
portant problems of Thomistie philosophy. It has been a source of dis- 
cussion among philosophers especially during the 17th century. In 
more recent times the problem has been discussed in relation to the 
notion of indeterminism. The Thomistie solution avoids the dangers 
of determinism and is a consequence of the natural intrinsic contingency 
of mobile being. 
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Tvespay, Aprit 20, 1954, 7:00 P. mu. 
AnnvuaL DINNER SESSION 
Crystal Room - 
Dr. Charles O’Neil, Vice President, Presiding 


Presidential Address, God as Function in Modern Systems, 
by Dr. James Collins, Saint Louis University 


WeEpDNeEsDAY, ApriL 21, 1954 (Seconp GENERAL MorNING Session), 
9:30 A.M. 


The Prime Mover in Philosophy of Nature and in Metaphysics 
By Dr. Vincent E. Smith, University of Notre Dame 


This paper will attempt to show the place of the Prime Mover in 
Aristotle’s two basic works of speculative philosophy. Without proof 
that there is being common to both the material and immaterial worlds, 
metaphysics obtains only a dialectical grasp of being as being. It 
knows being more as a predicate, saying something of something else, 
than as a subject of which something can be said. A central task of 
modern philosophy is to establish thet existence of a Prime Mover in a 
purely physical proof. 


Comment led by the Rev. Leo A. Foley, 8. M., Catholic University 
of America. 


Duns Scotus and the Existence and Nature of God 


By Rev. Dr. Allan B. Wolter, O. F. M., Francisean Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Of the various philosophical approaches ot the problem of the exist- 
ence and nature of God, Scotus prefers one that is exclusively meta- 
physical. Furthermore, the type of metaphysics he employs would 
characterize him as an exponent of a scientific (scientia) rather than a 
wisdom philosophy (sapientia). The.single proof Scotus gives for 
God’s existence is noteworthy on three counts: (1) its starting point, 
(2) its method, (3) and its outcome. The starting point in experience 
involves a minimum of data and implies a maximum of security. Its 
method reveals Scotus’s concern for a proof that will satisfy the rigor- 
ous requirements of Aristotelian demonstration. The outcome of the 
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proof is unusual in that the notion of God is built up gradually, as it 
were, so that when once his existence is established, the principal char- 
acteristics of his nature and his relation to the world are revealed at 
the same time. The Scotistie proof seems to contain nothing that St. 
Thomas himself would not admit as valid. Far from contradicting the 
Thomistic proofs of God’s existence,-in so far as they are metaphysical, 
Scotus’s reasoning subsumes the essence of their argument and inte- 
grates them in the sense that Cajetan indicates is necessary. 


Comment. led by Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Wepnespay, 21, 1954 (Seconp ArrerNoon SECTIONAL Session), 
2:00 P.M. 


Section D—Morat Po.iricaL PHILOSOPHY 
Fern Room 


Rev. Francis X. Meehan, St. John Seminary, Brighton, Mass., 
Chairman 


Problem: Value of the Morul Argument for God’s Existence 
By the Rev. John P. Rock, 8. J., Boston College, Boston, Mass. 


The diversity of evaluations and expositions of the deontological 
argument invites a re-examination of the argument and its presup- 
posites. For the positivists the moral obligation is adequately explained 
through biology, psychology, or sociology. For some scholastics the 
moral obligation demands a precedent knowledge of (iod’s existence. 
The argument therefore begs the question (Suarez, TF ranzelin, Billot). 
For others the obligation can be explained by man’s nature so that the 
argument is not conclusive (Vasquez, Mercier). For others the argu- 
ment is valid, either mediately (Garrigou-Lagrange, Boyer) or imme- 
diately (Newman, Schiffini). Such diversity can be explained and re- 
solved by clearly distinguishing (1) the psychological and metaphysical 
levels of moral experience; (2) morality based on the Divine Will and 
morality based on the Divine Wisdom and Goodness; (3) the essen- 
tialistie static viewpoint on man and the existential dynamic viewpoint 
on man. Under the guidance of St. Thomas’ existential and dynamic 
metaphysics, we find that the moral experience only at the metaphysical 
level, as actually lived and exercised in the dynamic judgment of the 
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practical intellect affords the true point of departure for a valid deonto- 
logical argument proving the existence of God as Absolute Moral Value, 
as the Supreme, Infinite, Personal Good. 


Comment led by the Rev. Jeremiah Coleman, 8S. J., Boston College. 


Section E—History oF PHILOSOPHY 
Rose Room 


Rev. James I. Conway, S. J., Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, N. Y., 
Chairman 


Problem: The Augustinian Proof for God’s Existence and the 
Thomistic Fourth Way 


By Rev. Gerard Esser, 8S. V. D., St. Mary’s Mission House, 
Techny, Ill. 


The relevance of this proof will be appreciated by its contrast to the 
creed of present-day naturalism; here follows quotation from Pro- 
fessor Sellars who professes naturalism. St. Augustine develops this 
proof four times: De Trinit., |. 8, ¢. 3, nn. 4-5; Expositio of Ps. 26, 
n. 8: De libero arbitrio, 1. 2, n. 44; de Doctrina Christiana, 1. 1, e. 7. 
In these passages St. Augustine sees in the universe, not a disorderly 
variety of things, but a pervading unity of goodness; he sees it in the 
light of Platonism. He declares: omnia mutabilia non sunt per se 
bona; but since they exist they point to the Unchangeable Good as the 
source of their existence. However, he fails to set forth the ultimate 
reason why imperfect realities cannot be of themselves. The same 
problem is taken up by St. Anselm in the Monologium, cc. 1, 3.4. His 
doctrine leans on Platonism, but the diction is scholastic. However, he 
fails to assign explicitly the reason why it is impossible that a number 
of individuals of a given kind and of various degrees of perfection 
should have existence of themselves. St. Thomas develops the same 
argument more thoroughly in De Potentia, q. 3, a. 5. Here he sets 
forth the ultimate metaphysical principle, in virtue of which it appears 
evident that the things which possess realitizs in a greater or lesser 
degree cannot be of themselves. This principle is the metaphysical 
relation between essentia and proprium, ground or reason and its conse- 
quence. It is neither the principle of causality nor that of sufficient 
reason, but a principle sui generis, which relates the proprium to the 
essence. It is shown that St. Thomas frequently uses this principle as 
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an ultimate immediate and underived metaphysical evidence. The same 
fourth argument is found in C. Gent., 1. 2, ¢. 15; S. th., I, q. 2. a. 3; q. 
44, a. 1. St. Thomas condenses the same proof in the oft-recurring 
phrase ens per participationem, 


Comment led by Rev. Robert F. Harvanek, S. J., West Baden College. 


SECTION F—PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS 
East Room 


Rev. Thomas E. Davitt, S. J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo., 
Chairman 


Problem: The Finite God in Modern Thought 
_ By Thomas P. MeTighe, Maryville College, St. Louis, Mo. 


One of the main currents in twentieth century American thinking 
about God is the philosophical view known as finitism. Finitism is, to 
a great extent, a reaction to theistic absolutism which posits a tran- 
scendent absolute Deity utterly divorced from the day-to-day struggles 
of human persons. To finitists, good-willed and sincere, such a God 
can have no meaning for the religious man, and can in no way be the 
satisfying object of his religious desires. Their theory of the finite 
God is grounded in the methodology of synopsis and an epistemology 
in which coherence is the eriterion for the truth-value of rational 
accounts of experience. According to the methodology of synopsis, our 
account of God’s nature must arise out of a view of all human religious 
experience taken as a whole. Human religious experience is, in a 
sense, bipolar, revealing (a) an existent personal God who acts with 
purpose and whose creation exhibits purpose and (b) the existence of 
surd, evil. Only a theory which posits an infinitely good God whose 
will is finite, is a coherent explanation of the totum of religious experi- 
ence. Evil of a totally irrational type exists. Granted that fact, it is 
impossible that God is an infinitely omnipotent creator of all things. 
God must be a Person who, like human persons, works out His purpose- 
ful way in creation. Like men He meets obstacles. He is continually 
forced to surmount the eternally limiting content of His own experi- 
ence, the Given, as some finitists term it. His will, however, is an 
infinite tendeney for goodness, for perfectability. Although checked, 
the Divine will may adopt other courses and eventually achieve success, 
at least in some measure. Divine domination of the Given, however, 
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never reaches completion; it eternally approaches it as a kind of 
asymptotic limit. Such a God, finitists maintain, provides a real 
ground for human experience. Just as God eternally finds and con- 
trols the irrational, so man, by uniting his efforts with God’s, may 
confidently advance in his attempts to perfect the world about him. 
As inadequate a view as finitism is, it can still be regarded as a healthy 
reaction to a theistic absolutism of the Calvinistic variety. There is a 
marked stress on the freedom and the meaningfulness of time as the 
arena in which the religious man must play out his role. Unfortunately 
finitists fail utterly to understand the theism of St. Thomas. Their 
approach to the problem of evil and God’s nature is at best naive. Their 
position is also open to the charge of anthropomorphism, for it tends 
to remake God into the kind of Deity which a synoptic view of human 
experience seems to demand. 


Comment led by Lottie H. Kerdzierski, Marquette University. 


There will be a meeting of the Executive Council on Monday, April 
19, at 8:30 p.m. in the President’s Room, Hotel Pfister. 


For THE JOINT SESSION—AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION AND NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
AssociATION, CHiIcaGo, ILLINOIS 


Ballroom—Conrad Hilton Hotel 
Wepwnespay, Aprit 21, 1954, ar 8:00 P. 
Forum Subject: Philosophy and Education 
(a) Some Principles in Christian Learning 

By Leo R. Ward, C.8.C., University of Notre Dame 
(For American Catholic Philosophical Association) 


1. Man’s intellect is a good thing, good in its naked power. Man’s 
whole nature or being is good, to begin with, is good even in pre-natal 
life, and contains a tendency toward all good and truth. His intellect 
is at first without an intuitive grasp of anything, either conceptual or 
judgmental or reascned, but is made by nature for a grasp of all 
things. This truth-grasp is its good. 2. Schools are good, and educa- 
tion in and out of schools is good, because they help man’s intellect to 
grasp the being of things, and in that way to develop its own being 
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and, so far, the being of man. The student is the primary, essential 
agent; the teacher is subsidiary, and is as a midwife helping learning 
to be born. 3. The basic kinds of truth that man can know are prac- 
tical and theoretical despite extreme pragmatist claims that the latter 
is either non-existent or no good. This fact is basic in all kinds of 
science and to anything like progress in any science, and also to 
practical truth itself. However, most minds, no matter how strong, 
are made by nature to grasp, not basic, contemplative truths, but prac- 
tical truths. To be limited mostly—of course not exclusively—to prac- 
tical truth (e.g. in the order of “ art” and of “ prudential virtue ”) is 
not the essence of human intelleet, but to be so limited is its condition. 
4. The conditions of intellectual growth are three. First, freedom— 
and therefore perpetual heavy censorship from Church or Congress or 
police is sure to stop growth. Second, an open, progressive-inquiring 
spirit: the authoritarian “ Yes, Father; No, Father” attitude is the 
death of learning. Third, we have got to go again and again to: 
a) the originals—i.e. to the experiences on which learning is based, 
and just as if the matter had never before been learned: learning, for 
every learner, has to be like a new creation; and b) to the great leaders 
of learning: in the field of “ education” to Plato and Aristotle, Aquinas, 
Rousseau and Dewey. 5. The end of learning is the being, even the 
fulness of being in man. Education in and out of school does its part 
in that direction. Man of course is not merely an intellect; but he is 
the human animal, and at the same time a free creative spirit especially 
like God, by grace of intellect. To develop intellect is to develop 
man in—a) the arts, which are legion, b) prudential wisdom which is 
the know-how of all right moral living, including worship and the 
good life of polis; and ¢) in the more basic and more “ natural” 
sapiential virtues. 6. A Judeo-Christian. prudential and also sapien- 
tial learning adds a new dimension to all this good. We know some 
things, or know them better, because we believe. Descartes bisected 
man, but he also bisected learning, and he and his many followers, 
including many Catholics for generations, give us faith on one side 
_of the iron curtain and knowledge, totally untutored by faith, on the 
other. 


— 
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(b) Michael McKeough, O. Praem., St. Norbert’s College, 
West De Pere, Wis. 


(representing National Catholic Education Association) 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


The East Central Regional Conference of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association held its first meeting at Gannon College, Erie, 
Pa., on November 15, 1953. Speakers were Dr. Paul J. Jacoby of Seton. 
Hull College, Greensburg, Pennsylvania, who spoke on “ First Principles 
and the Science of Logic” and Dr. Anthony Nemetz of Ohio State 
University with “ The Function of the Transcendentals” as his sub- 
ject. The Conference plans an additional Spring meeting in Cleveland. 
The North Central Regional Conference under the chairmanship of the 
Regional President, Sister Mary William, O,S.B., of St. Scholastica 
College, had a discussion on the problem of interesting students and 
faculties in purely speculative knowledge. Rev. Dr. Ernest Kilzer, 
0.8. B., of St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota, spoke on 
“ Unity in the Inorganie World.” Rev. Dr. Henri DuLae of the Col- 
lege of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota, was elected permanent Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The Conference instructed the Secretary to propose 
that the name of the Association’s quarterly journal be changed from 
Tue New ScCHOLASTICISM to some name less indicative of commitment 
to a definite position in the hope that the journal might gain a wider 
non-scholastic audience. The District of Columbia and Maryland Con- 
ference held its first meeting at Catholic University of America on 
October 31, with Rev. Dr. Felix Alluntis of Catholic University speak- 
ing on “The Philosophical Mythology of Ortega y Gasset.” The 
Illinois-Indiana Conference held a meeting on December 12 at De Paul 
University, Chicago. The subject of the speaker was not indicated. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


The National Council of Catholic Learned Societies held its Fall 
meeting at Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, on October 10. Rev. Dr. 
Leo Schumacher of St. Mary's Seminary, Cleveland, represented the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a program for the Council and to propose by-laws 
for its direction. The second meeting was held December 28. 

The American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, held its 
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annual meeting at the University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 
on December 28-30, 1953. All the papers of the meeting were pub- 
lished in advance by the University of Pennsylvania Press in a volume 
entitled Academic Freedom, Logic, and Religion which consisted of 
Symposia on a) The Ethies of Academie Freedom (papers by George 
Boas and Sidney Hook), b) Are Religious Dogmas Cognitive and 
Meaningful? (papers by Raphael Demos and C. J. Ducasse), ¢) On 
the Ontological Significance of the Léwenheim-Skolem Theorem (papers 
by George D. W. Berry and John R. Myhill), d) Justification in Sei- 
ence (papers by Frederie B. Fitch and Arthur W. Burks), and e) 
Ethical Reasoning (papers by Abraham Edel and Douglas P. Dryer). 
The volume is obtainable from the University of Pennsylvania Press, 
3436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa., at $2.20 a volume, 

The Second International Congress for the Philosophy of Science 
will meet in Zurich, Switzerland on August 23-28, 1954, with the fol- 
lowing general subjects for consideration: a) Confrontation of the 
different trends and points of view with the intention to understress 
opposite and common views, and b) the value of the philosophy of se1- 
ence and research itself. F. Gonseth of Zurich is President of the 
Congress Committee. 

The Variety Clubs International was the recipient of the Poverello 
Medal from the College of Steubenville (Ohio) on Sunday, October 4, 
the Feast of St. Francis of Assisi, patron of the College of Steubenville. 

The Most Reverend Fulton J. Sheen, past president of our Associa- 
tion, was the recipient of the Cardinal Gibbons Medal presented by the 
Alumni of the Catholic University of America on the oceasion of the 
annual Alumni meeting in New York on Sunday, November 15, 1953. 

Rev. Dr. Charles A. Hart represented the Association at the Catholic 
University of America in a joint convocation for the inauguration of 
the Most Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart as rector of the University and at 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. President Eisenhower received an honorary degree ‘at the 
convocation. 

Studies in the Christian Perpetuation of the Classies has added a 
volume on Inder to the Use of Providence in the Works of St. Augus- 
tine. This and other publications are obtainable from Folia, Studies in 
the Christian Perpetuation of the Classics, at 2180 Ryer Avenue, Bronx 
57, New York. 
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Rev. Marcus O’Brien represented the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association at the 75th anniversary of Duquesne University on Novem- 
ber 11, 1953. 

Dr. Elizabeth Salmon represented the Association at the 50th anni- 
versary of the College of New Rochelle on October 10, 1953. 

The Association is desirous of receiving advertisements, particularly 
in the field of philosophical publications, from the various American 
and European publishers. As noted in a recent editorial in THe New 
ScuHo.asticism, the works of many publishers are reviewed during the 
course of each year in THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM, 

We are in receipt of an Introduction to the Metaphysics of St. 
Thomas by James F. Anderson. It would be a very useful volume as a 
supplementary text at the beginning of the study of metaphysics and 
particularly in relation to analogy and the transcendentals. The pub- 
lisher is Henry Regnery in Chicago. 

Volume III of Philosophical Studies, the annual journal of our 
esteemed Irish contemporary, The Philosophical Society of St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth, Ireland, has just appeared and maintains the high 
standard of the two preceding volumes. 

“ Duquesne Studies ” has recently added a fourth volume in its philo- 
sophical series with a translation and annotation of Cajetan’s The 
Analogy of Names and The Concept of Being. The Rev. Edward A. 
Bushinski, C.S8.Sp., and the Rev. Henry J. Koren, C.8.Sp., are the 
translators, and the work is available at the Duquesne University Press, 
Pittsburgh. 

Duquesne University has announced that during the second semester 
(February-May, 1954), the Rev. Dr. Herman Leo Van Breda, O. F. M., 
professor of philosophy at the Higher Institute of Philosophy at 
Louvain and founder and editor of the Husserl archives, will be at 
the University as visiting professor of the philosophy of nature and 
of science. Fr. Van Breda will teach an undergraduate course in the 
philosophy of nature and graduate courses in the philosophical experi- 
ence of nature and the scientific experience of nature. He will also be 
available for lectures. 


A. Hart, 
The Catholic University of America, — National Secretary. 
Washington, D. C. 


Book Reviews 


Ethics and Facts. By J. Messner. St. Louis: Herder, 1952. Pp. 
327, with index. $4.00. 


What ties Messner’s work together is an abiding interest in the fact 
of conflict. Every one of several major drives in contemporary society — 
is met by a counter drive. Take the case of the strong liberalist demand 
for freedom. This is countered by the demand for security and the 
resulting or accompanying loss of freedom. 

Messner says that the chief difficulty is that men take onesided views 
and are unwilling or unable to see things whole. To overwork one side 
of the picture is to neglect or to expunge the other side. To make 
pleasure the engrossing end of the sex drive is to unbalance other 
goods in the life of person and society, and to turn sex pleasure itself 
finally into a meaningless and almost maddening futility. In reality, 
much of our current life shows itself to be empty, futile, vacuous—to 
use a few of Messner’s words for the condition. We try so hard, and 
yet we achieve only more or less mouse-like productions, so far as 
fundamental meaning is concerned. Perhaps we try too hard. 

This problem of futility and senselessness seems to be Messner’s most 
radical interest, and the fact of pervasive conflict seems to be secondary 
with him. The chapter on sex could be restated as a study in meaning 
or no meaning, and so of course could that on “the impulse toward 
happiness,” and the one on liberty and the one on society. Messner 
would say that as modern men we are trying to force things, to force 
nature, to force meaning, and not primarily to accept the universe, to 
accept nature and things. In that way we refuse to accept the given, 
the rounded body of facts, and make ourselves rather the enemies of 
nature than collaborators. Kant said that he did not care a whoop 
about the nature of man—he wanted an a priori law. Dewey said that 
we no longer accept nature, but “ feel control passing into our hands.” 
As a third degree of autonomy, of man’s being a law unto himself, 
the existentialist, as Messner says in a fine passage (pp. 145-7), shuts 
man up still more within himself and declares that man has a history, 
perhaps, and an existence, but no nature. 

Most striking is the comprehensive qaality of Messner’s work. Three 
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weaknesses may be suggested. Messner appears to us to have some 
difficulty with “ good,” and degrees of good, and man’s essential good- 
ness. Rousseau’s doctrine of “fatal, natal” goodness has frightened 
many—shall we have to say most?—Scholastics into a position that is 
false: some would even tend to say with Luther that man is essen- 
tially evil. On degrees of goodness, surely it is to put things upside- 
down to speak (118-9) of “standards based on tables of values.” The 
doctrine of a better self, a best self, a true self; an essential self, runs 
through the work, and should have been elucidated. The problem of 
purpose or of non-futility is so pervasive with the author that we hope 
he will do, precisely on that problem, a work as good as the present. 


Leo R. Warp, C.5S. C. 


University of Notre Dame, 
| Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Philosophical Studies in Honor of the Very Reverend Ignatius 
Smith, O. P. Edited by John K. Ryan. Westminster, Mary- 
land: The Newman Press, 1952. Pp. x + 316, with index. 
$5.00. 


Father Smith, Dean of the School of Philosophy at the Catholic 
University of America, has worked long and well in the service of 
Catholic philosophy. It is most fitting that this group of essays should 
appear on his sixty-fifth birthday. The introduction by Msgr. Ryan 
gives some indication of Father Smith’s activities and writings. The 
sixteen contributors are representative of a wide range of scholarship. 

Three essays deal directly with the history of modern philosophy. 
John T. Noonan (“ The Protestant Philosophy of John Locke”) argues 
that Locke is primarily a Protestant theologian of much ability and 
only secondarily an empirical philosopher. That Kant’s notion of free: 
dom is precisely, “ a soft determination which says that its real name is 
freedom” (as William James wrote) is the conclusion of a critical 
essay on, “ Freedom in the Philosophy of Kant,” by Jean R. Rosen- 
berg. In “ Scheler’s Transition from Catholicism to Pantheism ” James 
Collins explains something of the philosophical complications associated 
with Max Scheler’s abandonment of Catholicism in 1922. Collins has a 
fine grasp of the existential movement, and he succeeds in tracing the 
anguished steps of Scheler’s thought to its admittedly unsatisfactory 
conclusion. 
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Metaphysical problems in Thomism are considered by five contribu- 
tors. The analogical character of unity as a transcendental is dis- 
eussed by Rudolf Allers (“ Ens et Unum Convertuntur”). While not 
elementary, the essay could be recommended for use in connection with 
classes in the philosophy of being. Fathers J. B. McAllister (“ Chance 
in Aristotle and Aquinas”) and J. A. McWilliams, S.J. (“ Action 
Does Not Change the Agent”) deal with topics which branch into the 
philosophy of nature. The short study, “ Number Freedom,” by E. A. 
Maziarz, C.PP.S., helps to clarify the relations between mathematics 
and philosophy. Father Jules A. Baisnée, 8S. 8., has done a useful thing 
in selecting and printing the Latin texts in which St. Thomas proves 
the existence of God. For many readers, it would have been preferable 
to have these passages in English. They are arranged in chrono- 
logical sequence and prefaced by brief comments on the works in which 
they appear. 

On theory of knowledge this symposium has three essays. Bishop 
Joseph M. Marling (“ The Dialectical Character of Scientific Knowl- 
edge’) writes on a very difficult topic. Science is an ambiguous term. 
Bishop Marling concentrates on the nature of physics and psychology. 
A second article, “ Lux in Spiritualibus,” by Father Francis X. Meehan, 
explores the analogies of light in spiritual operations and existence. 
This is a lengthy and competent study. Father Owen Bennett, O. F. M. 
Conv., argues in another essay (“ Existence and the First Principles ”’) 
that existence is attained in the first operation of the intellect. I am 
not convinced by Father Bennett’s arguments. 

Practical philosophy is often neglected in works of this kind but 
that is not the case here. The Rt, Rev. Gerald Benkert, 0.8. B., sup- 
ports the movement toward an organized world society in, “ Thomistic 
Philosophy and International Society.” He bases his consideration on 
St. Thomas, Vitoria, Suarez and the writings of recent Popes. It is 
refreshing to see a scholastic philosopher state that there is no neces- 
sary incompatibility between state sovereignty and the authority of an 
international society. Msgr. William J. McDonald is represented by a 
short but suggestive study, “ Toward a Philosophy of Economics.” Dr. 
Brendan Brown covers a good deal of legal history and theory in, “ The 
Law of Contracts and Natural Law.” Father George C. Reilly, O. P. 
(“ The Dynamics of Moral Conduct”) gives a brief synthesis of the 
moral thought of St. Thomas. Allan B. Wolter, O. F. M., writes on 
“The Recognition of Miracles,” in not only practical but also scientific 
vein. Father Wolter is tough-minded in his attitude yet he insists that 
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the events at Lourdes do not admit of purely natural explanation. This 
article should appeal to general readers as well as to philosophers; it 
is one of the best brief studies of the subject in English. 
This symposium does honor to a former editor of THz New ScHo.as- 
TICISM and to its contributors. 
Vernon J. Bourke. 


Bt. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Ontology. By Canon Fernand Van Steenberghen. New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1952. Pp. 279, with index. $4.50. 


True, there is no law of wisdom demanding that every modern Chris- 
tian thinker be a perfect Thomist, where the word will signify an 
exponent of the strict Thomist School. At the same time, since many 
may expect to find in this book a faithful echo of the Thomist tradi- 
tion, and that despite some explicit reservations made by the author 
himself, a few qualifying observations seem to be in order. 

First of all, from a careful study of the pages of Aquinas, it does 
not readily appear that St. Thomas himself would have grounded his 
own metaphysical synthesis on so deliberate, and so all-pervading, an 
epistemology. Again, especially if one considers St. Thomas’s oft- 
repeated analysis of the intellectual virtues, and of the wisdom that is 
metaphysics, there is good reason to doubt that the Angelic Doctor 
would ever have smiled favorably on the Wolfian schema for classifica- 
tion of the metaphysical disciplines. Finally, to cite a cardinal element 
in Aristotelian-Thomist thought, there is definitely a bit of confusion 
in Canon Van Steenberghen’s treatment of the theory of potency and 
act, and especially of the application of that theory to the duality of 
essence and existence. This last point seems to call for more lengthy 
comment. 

In one place (p. 112), the author expresses his personal opinion 
that the theory of potency and act cannot validly be extended to embrace 
the essence-existence composition. “It (essence) is not strictly a 
potency with respect to the esse, for the essentia is not a perfectible 
principle which would receive its perfection from the esse. The esse 
and the essentia are essentially correlative co-principles; they are abso- 
lutely inseparable; each one keeps its own nature in the composite.” 

Now in the essence-existence composition, there is not exactly an 
instance of a unit existent undergoing change in which one element 
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remains constant and grounds the change “ produced” by the other. 
If, then, one looks to the historical genesis of potency and act, there is 
at least one good reason for doubting the legitimacy of extending the 
theory to the level of essence and existence. If, however, one goes 
further, and recognizes the drasti¢ advance made by Aquinas, it would 
seem to be a very different story. For St. Thomas, if not for Aristotle 
also, the essence of the theory is the reality of the subjective passive 
potency, that real potential principle whose quasi-function is not to 
perfect or determine, but to limit, and, as it were, to restrain. In the 
arch-dualism of the one and the many, the subjective passive potency 
becomes the voice, not of the one, but of the many. And in this sense, 
the most essential sense, Aquinas recognized potency and act as a per- 
fectly valid, analogically extended, explanation of the essence-existence 
duality. 

Moreover, the author’s argument that in the case of essence and 
existence “each one keeps its own nature in the composite” is hard to 
understand. The same reasoning would apply to the other levels of 
potency-act duality. Thus, matter does not cease to be matter; sub- 
stance does not cease to be substance. Matter, in other words, becomes 
form, and substance becomes accident, not as the subject which changes, 
but as the subject of change, the subject which, itself remaining con- 
stant as the principle of ontological limitation, grounds change in the 
composite. Consequently, it is only the composite which becomes in 
the sense of subject which changes. This is equally, though analo- 
gously, true on the levels of matter and form, and of substance and 
accidents. It is no less true of that primordial “ change” of the one 
and the many on the ultimate level of existence. 

All in all, it seems to this reviewer that Canon Van Steenberghen’s 
Ontology would not make a particularly suitable text for students of 
philosophy. More mature readers, however, should find the new and 
very personal grappling with traditional problems, along with a re- 
freshing common sense in dealing with the old stand-by objections, a 
good stimulant for further thought and reflection. 


Ropert Leo Ricuarp, S. J. 


Weston College, 
Weston, Mass. 
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Philosophies Men Live By. By Robert F. Davidson. New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1952. Pp. viii + 457, with index. $4.25. 


Dr. Davidson has written a popular, but not superficial work with 
the intention of presenting the thoughts of outstanding philosophers 
to the college student to “help him form a philosophy of life espe- 
cially in regard to moral and religious problems.” The various phi- 
losophers are treated of in groups according to their basic insights 
into the nature and destiny of man rather than in chronological order. 
The general classifications are the Hedonists, Rationalists, Naturalists 
and “ Idealists,” that is, idealists in the sense that they look beyond 
man to understand man. 

The nature of Davidson’s work necessarily requires a certain selec- 
tivity on his part, but the philosophers chosen for consideration are well 
qualified to be representatives of the different “schools.” Plato, Aris- 
totle, Spinoza, Kant and Nietzche are among those froin the past, and 
Dewey and Niebuhr amongst others are representative of the contem- 
porary period. As the title indicates, the author is not concerned with 
problems of epistemology or extended metaphysical discussion but 
there is a sufficient analysis of the basic thought of each philosopher 
to enable the reader to appreciate his final position regarding the 
mode in which man should most fully realize his potentialities. There 
is an abundance of pertinent quotations from the original works. 

Within the limits the author has set himself, the presentation is objec- 
tive, adequate and clear. At the end of each section a few pages of 
criticism are offered pointing out what the author considers to be cer- 
tain inadequacies in the position that has been examined. His general 
criterion would seem to be that human problems are not to be settled 
on the human level but ultimately only on a religious level. The 
general tone of the book is encouraging in that there is an awareness 
of the futility of attempts to understand man solely within a natural 
context. 

This having been sxid, certain reservations must be made in regard 
to Dr. Davidson’s volume. On page 78, while summing up part of 
Mill’s “ Essay On Liberty,” the author states that, “If we do not know 
what we reject, we really do not know what we believe.” In line 
with this thought it would seem only just to acquaint his readers with 
the main trends of Scholastic philosophy if they are to have an ade- 
quate background for forming their philosophy to live by. Davidson 
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does making a passing complimentary reference to St. Thomas as the 
“ greatest of medieval philosophers” but it would seem as though the 
truths seen then were only of ephemeral value. 

Again, it is a bit difficult to grasp, “ the point of view being developed 
in the volume as a whole,” of which the author speaks. Religion is of 
the utmost value, in the author's mind, provided it is subjected con- 
stantly to a philosophical critique, the role of philosophy being pre- 
dominant (vd. page 5). Yet he seems to incline as a final position 
towards some system akin to that of Niebuhr even while recognizing 
the charges of irrationalism which have been so frequently urged against 
Niebuhr. He states that no hard and fast line can be drawn between 
the domain of philosophy and religion, yet even though this were true 
it would not permit one to fashion a hybrid system which violates the 
principles of each of these disciplines as Neo-Orthodoxy. has fre- 
quently done. 

Despite these latter observations, one would again wish to advert 
to the sincere attempt to bring to college students (an awareness of the) 
depths in man which rise above nature. 

RvusseEuL COuLins. 


St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass. 


The Faith and Modern Man. By Romano Guardini. Translated 
from the German by Charlotte E. Forsyth. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1953. Pp. vii +- 166. $2.75. 


This is an excellent translation of a series of twelve essays by the dis- 
tinguished German educator and liturgist, Monsignor Romano Guardini, 
written during World War II when Christian life was deeply threatened 
by hostile doctrine. In order to elude, at least for a time, the tightening 
thought control, a group of Christian writers decided to publish 
booklets, each complete in itself, on a theme of special importance to 
contemporary man for distribution mainly as letter enclosures. By 
this means they escaped attention and carried on for some time until 
their paper quota was suppressed. The twélve essays under the above 
title were Monsignor Guardini’s contribution to the general project 
entitled, Christliche Besinnung. They all grew out of urgent questions 
asked by people in spiritual stress and actual physical threat. They 
were first delivered in a Berlin church threatened from without by air 
raid and from within by the ever present threat of secret police. 
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Monsignor Guardini hopes “ that some of the urgency of that time 
has been imparted to these brief statements of some of the fundamental 
truths of our faith.” We believe that his hopes have been magnificently 
realized. His brief statements and clarifications are on such subjects 
as adoration, God’s patience, God’s dominion and man’s freedom, the 
Lordship of Christ, Providence, revelation as history, faith as of 
overcoming and faith in various stages of life, dogma, the saints, the 
Adversary, i.e., the Devil, and purgatory. To each he brings not only 
the expected theological and biblical approach but also such profound 
metaphysical and psychological insight as to make these discussions the 
most proper object of the philosopher’s interest. Indeed we have here 
a philosophy of faith on subjects of constant challenge to the man of 
faith in the contemporary world, written by a religious leader who is 
in closest contact with the German Catholic laymen as well as clerical. 
Old subjects seem like new ones under the penetrating glance of thir 
distinguished mind. We may be permitted a brief quotation: “A 
great and blessed mystery is adoration. In it man fulfills his ultimate 
obligation to God and at the same time safeguards his own soundness 
for it is the instrument of truth. ... True illness of mind and spirit 
sets in when a man no longer cherishes truth but despises it; when 
he uses it as a means to his own end; when in the depth of his soul 
truth ceases to be to him the primary, the most important concern. . . . 
He has lost the inner certainty of direction. He lacks answer to those 
final questions—why? to what purpose? and his whole being is 
affected.” There indeed is a new interpretation and understanding of 
very old subjects for the confused and the troubled in consience as 
well as the outright sceptic. 

Cuartes A. Harr 

Catholio University of America, | 

Washington, D. C. 
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